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Introduction by Humrry Payne. London: Cresset Press. 30s. 


IVE years ago, in these pages,' I ventured to suggest the 
‘urgent need of a finely illustrated new book on Greek art 
before 460’. The new appreciation of the earlier Greek masters, 
so fervent among young people whose perceptions belong to 
their own age, and who have had the luck to see ‘archaic’ Greek 
sculpture at first hand, has long demanded some adequate pre- 
sentment from the vastly enlarged resources of modern photo- 
graphy for the benefit of the general public. This aspiration 
is now being gradually realized. The remarkable work pro- 
duced in Paris (1934) by Christian Zervos, and entitled L’ Art 
en Gréce, laid stress on aspects of Greek sculpture which appeal 
to twentieth-century taste, and supplemented admirably what 
had already been done for Parthenon and Erectheum art by the 
Berlin publication, Die Akropolis. The photography of L’Art 
en Gréce was actually too good for some critics. I have heard 
it described as tendencious, and its producers have been charged 
with the serious crime of manipulating light and vision so suc- 
cessfully as to upset the still prevailing academic standards of 
judgement. They had the audacity to photograph, direct from 
Greek vases of the fifth century, large-scale details of drawing 
which might readily be mistaken for products of twentieth- 
century Paris, distortion and all. That Pericles and Picasso 
should kiss each other is a notion revolting to staid minds, and 
the indignation it caused is not surprising to those who know 
our universities. 
Last summer, in No. 11 of the Olympic Games publicity 
magazine issued by the German Railways, an article on the 


a * ‘New Valuations in Greek Art’, Greece and Rome, October 1931. 
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Apollo of Olympia included two superlative photographs: one 
full-page close-up of the statue, and a half-side treatment of 
the head, which for technique of artificial lighting would be 
hard to surpass anywhere. I can understand somebody saying 
that in this last photograph the mouth of the god—which | 
once heard described by a Hellenic cruising lady as having 
‘thick sensual lips’—attains an almost sentimentally sensitive 
beauty. Let us hope that classical scholars, who ought to 
believe in ‘antique liberty’, will go on to permit intellectual 
freedom even in photography. Sculpture, of all the arts, is 
most capable of new and stimulating interpretations by the 
camera. It is therefore with delight that most of us welcome 
the magnificent new series of plates now issued by the Cresset 
Press at the ridiculously low price of 30s., dealing with marbles 
in the Acropolis Museum, and compiled by leading scholars 
of the British School at Athens. The introduction, by the late 
Mr. Humfry Payne, Director of the School, is an extraordinary 
combination of minute study and intensively verified know- 
ledge with a pervading power of seeing these great works afresh, 
as examples of what is universal in good plastic art. Many of 
our readers will have seen some newspaper report of the dis- 
covery that the well-known ‘Rampin’ head in the Louvre be- 
longs to a torso in the Acropolis collection. In this book the 
whole matter is gone into and most interestingly illustrated: 
we learn also that Mr. Payne himself was the discoverer. A 
note by one of his colleagues makes it clear that Mr. Payne was 
very reticent about his own contributions to art scholarship. 
His powers may be guessed from the pages of his introduction 
to the book, which thus may serve as some memorial of the 
loss entailed by his death. Another topic of extreme interest 
is the identification of the Lyons Museum head and torso 
fragment with a statue of which other parts, in the Acropolis 
Museum, are unmistakable. This fact is confirmed by a full 
series of illustrations. Many of us have long known the head 
only by repute, and by the miserable small half-tone blocks on 
which Greek art has usually depended for publication. We can 
now see four first-class views of it, worthy of its obvious merits. 
The photography throughout is of a high standard. One of 
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ARCHAIC GREEK SCULPTURE 67 
the helpers was Mr. Emil Seraf, who had so much to do with 
the brilliant achievement of L’ Art en Gréce. The collaborators 
have made use not only of ample detail treatment, which is 
enormously important in this sort of work, but of the excellent 
device of showing on one page several aspects of the same sub- 
ject in one size. Page 85, for example, has four delightful 
plates of the Kore statue dedicated by Euthydikos: the lady 
celebrated as La Boudeuse, from the supposed expression of 
her mouth. Mr. Payne describes this statue as belonging ‘more 
to the early classical than to the archaic world’. Let me say 
at once that the term ‘archaic’ is in this book wholly redeemed 
from the implied disparagement or patronage from which in 
scholarly parlance it has usually suffered. It acquires here a 
perfectly clear meaning, thoroughly explained and of distinct 
historic value. Other works, to which photographic justice has 
at last been done in this wonderful volume, are the head of the 
Kouros, long known as ‘the blond head’ from the colour still 
visible on the hair; the ‘peplos’ Kore (pages 29-33, including 
a superb full-page view of the face), to which the introduction 
pays a significantly modern tribute; the Kore numbered 674 
in the Acropolis catalogue, perhaps the most seductive in 
countenance of all those strange creatures (page 77); the marble 
forepart of a horse (697 in the Museum), analogous in austerely 
stylized beauty to the small New York bronze, which I had the 
thrill of seeing for the first time a year ago; and last, but 
very far from least, the head which this book rescues from 
comparative obscurity, and illustrates both on the dust-jacket 
and on page 702—No. 643 by Museum figures. Mr. Payne’s 
analysis of the sculptural qualities which give high aesthetic rank 
to this piece is a typically lucid and cogent passage of criticism. 

It is absolutely necessary that every classical school library 
should acquire this book, and its appearance is an event in the 
annals of British classical study. Text and illustrations alike 
are an alliance of scholarship to life. They embody the forward 
movement which asserts two things: the incompleteness of 
Greek studies when they ignore the visual evidence of Greek 
culture, and the necessity of seeing Greek art in vital relation 
to the principles by which all direct and fresh views of art, 
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all the world over, are now animated. The main thing is that 
young people, while they are still impressionable, should Jook 
at these things. With every regard for the high ability and nice 
discrimination that mark such formal criticism as this work 
contains, it must be admitted that a good deal of it, at present, 
would be above the heads of Sixth Form pupils who have had 
no contact with what is stirring in the general world of aes- 
thetics. Formal criticism, to tell the truth, is at present some- 
thing of a barrier between the understanding art-lover and the 
aspirant who has not yet had the experience to follow anything 
like a ‘pure’ consideration of plastic design. Probably the mass 
of men, even in the educated class, will never reach that stand- 
point. But this after all hardly matters, if only they have the 
opportunity of seeing and feeling for themselves. The archaic 
masterpieces to which I have referred are capable, not only of in- 
triguing, but of convincing, any eye which is open and free from 
prejudice. Life always speaks to life. It is now the fashion to 
isolate and define what we call ‘aesthetic’ qualities and experi- 
ences: but their real existence and power do not depend on 
conscious reflection or formal analysis. In fact this sort of 
consciousness, until quite modern times, has usually been 
absent from creative ages and artists themselves. Milton was 
no doubt a reflective and penetrating scholar: but I am sure 
he would be astonished to read the examination of his prosody 
by Robert Bridges. 

Mr. Payne mentions the current description of the ‘peplos’ 
Kore as being ‘stiff’, and suggestively comments that its very 
‘tautness’ is nervously alive. But thirty years ago the majority 
of scholars applied the term ‘stiff’ to all archaic Greek sculp- 
ture, and indeed to most of the really great sculptures of all 
ages. Partly this was due to the loss of plastic sensibility which 
overran art generally, and the general view of art, when imita- 
tive realism had come into vogue. Partly it is explained by the 
fact that scholars, as a race, relied mainly on books and very 
little on their own physical vision. Anybody with a responsive 
human intelligence, whether he goes to school or not, can come 
to feel the beauty of good sculpture, if he sees it repeatedly in 
the originals, or in such illustrations as this book offers. In 
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Wordsworth’s phrase, it ‘creates the taste by which it is en- 
joyed’. The eye intuitively learns to accept the laws of the 
medium in which the artist works, and to discern the rhythmic 
working out of those conventions that for true sculpture cease 
to be a limitation, and become a means of expression. We 
enjoy without question, on the film, the subtle ceremonial 
movements of some aboriginal folk-dance, performed by un- 
spoiled but traditionally educated children of nature. The 
pleasure to be got from what critics call the ‘formal’ elements 
in good sculpture can be apprehended not less directly, if 
once we have shed the realistic heresy, or better still, if we are 
young enough to have grown up in freedom from it. 

These sculptures belong to a human spring-time. They have 
behind them the mysterious current of race vitality, whose 
ebb and flow no historian can explain. They wean us from all 
that later sort of cleverness, which Victorians admired be- 
cause it approached to journalistic verisimilitude. These are 
works of art: and of art, moreover, in the days when art was 
the spontaneous vehicle of religious feeling. ‘The anonymous 
early masters of Greece, like those of the best ages of Egyptian 
or Chinese or Romanesque sculpture, were translating into 
durable substance a deep and simple apprehension of realities 
in which art, and religion, and love of country were all in- 
stinctively merged. The figures of god and goddess, youth 
and maiden, often in conjunction with their coiffures and their 
drapery, became instruments on which they played unheard 
but visible melodies, in tune with the dignified conception of 
life as a whole, just then at its dawn in their corporate conscious- 
ness. Individually, no doubt, they supposed themselves to be 
dealing with external resemblances. The beauty and power of 
their work, as we now see it, reside in something universal, 
vouchsafed to them as a reservoir on which each artist might 
draw according to his talent. The conditions which make such 
sculpture possible seem very far off in these days: but all our 
best modern sculptors are at least aspiring towards them, and 
young people to-day can feel, when they look at archaic Greek 
sculpture, the contact of spirit with spirit, in which all art 
ultimately consists. 


AENEAS AND HISTORY 


By w. F. J. KNIGHT 


HE legend of Aeneas grew up in the fifth century B.c, 
among Greeks.! In the fourth it was adopted at Rome, 
and developed. Then it remained static for a century, until 
the Julii further developed it in the interest of family policy. 
This is roughly the result to which the criticism of the 
Italian foundation legends has led. No single early and original 
form of them can be defined. They are confused and self- 
contradictory. Archaeology gives little if any direct confirma- 
tion of them, as they stand. Before the end of the nineteenth 
century few believed that they represented any historical reality. 
They were supposed to be a poetic invention, by which Greeks 
in the west sought to adorn the history of their new homes by 
connecting it with the poetry of their old.2 At the end of the 
century akind of principle could be stated : that peoples naturally 
tend to claim false origins in lands far from their historical 
home.3 Even now pre-historians of Italy can almost disregard 
the possibility that the legends may have truth in them; for 
much of the early archaeological evidence is coherent without 
assuming infiltrations by sea.* 
But several writers lately have shown by scattered remarks 
* Cf. L.E. F.Cauer, De fabulis Graecis ad Romam conditam pertinentibus, pass., 
and id. Jahrbuch fir classische Philologie, Supplementband, xv (1887), 95-182. 
The question how the legends, in their recorded forms, arose can be kept partly distinct from 
the question of their truth. Opinions were last collected and discussed by Gordon J. Laing, 
The Classical Journal, vi. 51-64. Laing’s conclusion (64) is that the story of Aeneas’ wanderings 
was invented by poets and annalists, that it was adopted by ambitious settlements in various 
places, and that it became current independently of the diffusion of the cult of Aphrodite, which 
only served to localize it in certain districts—not, however, in Latium, where the legend existed 
in the fourth century, but where no cult of Aphrodite is known till 217 B.c. (61). He thus con- 
troverts the opinions of Niebuhr (57) that the stories represent an affinity between ‘Pelasgic’ 
populations in Italy and near Troy; of K. O. Miller (57-8), who attributes the origin of the 
story of Aeneas to the introduction of Sibylline oracles into Rome; of Bamberger, Hilde, and 
Schwegler (58-9), that Lavinium was the starting-point of the story; of Roscher (59-60), that 
the legend of Aeneas was a result of the diffusion of a cult of Aphrodite; and of Dimmler, 
Farnell, and Rossbach (60-1), who maintained modifications of this theory. I suggest that 
scarcely any of these opinions can now safely be contradicted and that they are on the whole 
surprisingly well conceived, if restatements, some suggested by Laing’s criticism, are admitted. 
Malten has already partly modernized the older theories; and, if the evidence and probabilities 
concerning Italy are added, the adjustment can be carried farther still (cf. p. 90 note 1, injr.). 
2 Cf. Th. Mommsen, History of Rome, Everyman edition, i. 459-63. 
3 Cf. A. W. Verrall in ¥.H.S. xiv. 12. 
* Cf. especially D. Randall McIver, Greek Cities in Italy and Sicily. 
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that there is a certain dissatisfaction with the condition of the 
question now. They often express an expectation that the 
stories will prove in the end to be partly true, apparently 
attaching little importance to the successful criticisms of them; 
and indeed the criticisms can, at most, show that the stories 
could have grown up without a foundation in reality, not that 
they in fact did. Mistrust of the legends has not depended only 
on the criticism; it has been supported by an excessive con- 
fidence in negative evidence and by an assumption, natural 
till recently but illicit now, that migrations by sea were im- 
possible in early times. Now, however, negative evidence has 
fallen into discredit ;! and it would be safer to assume that sea 
voyages were so general at about 1200 B.C. that they may have 
affected almost any Mediterranean locality .? 

I want in this paper to consider whether the situation has 
recently changed definitely, or at least to find the directions 
in which it is changing. I risk one assumption: that something 
should not be expected to come out of nothing—until it is 
proved to have done so. If this is right, a good deal of proof is 
needed to show that Greeks and Romans developed the founda- 
tion legends without any historical grounds for them. The 
arguments that have been given for that are not sufficient as 
proofs, unless they can be regarded as possible explanations of 
a fact which is for other reasons beyond dispute. 

But that the legends of all early westward voyages are pure 
fancyisnolonger beyond dispute. Some of the voyages are almost 
certainties ; I begin with them, leaving the doubtful till later. 

It can scarcely be doubted that at many times between 
1500 B.C. and 800 B.C. wanderers were sailing the seas, often 
far to the west. The Mycenaean pottery in Sicily must have 
come by sea transport; so, in Italy, must geometric, which at 
Tarentum goes back to the tenth century.3 There is even Early 
Helladic ware in Apulia;+ and the Basket-ware culture must 
have spread by sea.5 It was possible to cross a large extent of 


* Cf. A. H. Sayce, Antiquity, i. 204. 

? Cf. J. L. Myres, Who were the Greeks? 218. 

> Cf. A. A. Blakeway, ¥.R.S. xxv. 129-49. 

* H. Frankfort, Studies in the Early Pottery of the Near East, ii. 126-35. 
5 Myres, ibid. 216-19. 
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water quite early in the Bronze Age.' In any case the arrival 
of the Etruscans on the west coast of Italy, by stages from 
Lydia, in the tenth century is now sufficiently proved. The 
Italian Iron Age can be said to start and develop under strong 
influence from the Aegean.? 

It is therefore certain that voyages were made towards Italy 
from the east before and not long after 1000 B.c. If this had 
been known a hundred years ago, the arguments to disprove 
immigration by sea into Latium would not have been stated so 
decisively, and they would not have had so strong an influence 
now. 

There are other voyages which are probable or nearly certain. 
The Minoan débacle produced maritime settlements in various 
places, including, with little doubt, east Sicily. The Veneti of 
the Adriatic, represented in story by Antenor’s men, appear 
to have come from eastern Europe or Western Asia.3 Utica 
seems to have been founded by 1000B.C., before the Phoenicians 
were generally active on the sea. Illyrian influence is found on 
the east coast of Italy: and some patterns recall the cultures of 
Sesklo and Dinimi.* Of the raiders repelled from Egypt, some 
have names which recur in the west, and there is a cumulative 
validity in the correspondences. The Shardana are more likely 
than not to have named Sardinia, and the Tursha Tuscany. 
The Mashwasha or Maxyes are especially interesting. They 
are said to have come actually from Troy, and to have settled 
in Libya.’ This may well be true, because their peculiar way 
of dressing their hair is likely to have been learnt near Troy. 
The Taroisha, Filusha, and Dardanui of the Egyptian records 
may be Trojans, Ilians, and Dardanians. All these identifica- 
tions are questioned, perhaps most for the Taroisha; but of 
the three there is a strong chance that one at least shows that 
men from Troy or near Troy were on the move. This con- 
firms the most interesting of all the perhetle voyages, especi- 

Ibid. 218. 

2 Nils Aberg, Bronzezeitliche und Fritheisenzeitliche Chronologie, i, Italien, pass. 

3 Cf. Ida Thallon Hill, Rome of the Kings, 34-51. 

* T.E. Peet, The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy, 396, 421, 511. 


5 Hdt. iv. 191-3. 
6 S. Casson, C.R. xxvi. 153-6. 
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ally as it is almost a certain fact: the voyage of Elymi from Asia 
Minor to Sicily about 1200.! This migration is attested by 
place-names in Sicily and the spelling of legends on coins, 
which agree well with linguistic forms of Asia Minor; and it is 
easily credible that a Dardanian element accompanied the 
Elymi, taking with them, whether or not as the name of a 
human leader, the characteristic Dardanian name of Aeneas. 
The legend survived at Segesta, and gave permanent form to 
the later Roman legend. It is also the earliest known: it was 
recounted by Stesichorus, and therefore unless, quite un- 
necessarily, we identify this Stesichorus with the second or 
third of the three poets who had that name, authority for the 
voyage of Aeneas goes back to the seventh century. 

In the poem of Stesichorus Aeneas sailed to Sicily, but there 
is no evidence that he went on to Latium, or to any other part 
of Italy. It is much more likely that he did not, because there 
would have been less reason for Greek writers to call Rome a 
Greek city,? if there had been for generations high literary 
authority for a Trojan origin. Rome is, however, called.a Greek 
city; and this is significant. 

If the memory of the voyage of Aeneas from Troy, or some- 
thing like it, was not clearly recorded in Latium during the 
Dark Ages, the insistence, from the fifth century onwards, on 
a Greek or Trojan origin for elements at Lavinium and Rome 
strongly suggests some memory, however confused or mis- 
interpreted, of foreign contacts at an early date. In Latium 
and elsewhere, movements and intercourse, not belonging 
strictly to Troy and Trojan times, may be expressed by the 
typical conception of a Trojan dispersal. 

Several circumstances in or near Latium that suggest con- 
tact with Greece on the east have been noticed, and some have 
been explicitly identified or connected with the facts under- 
lying the legend of Aeneas. The armour of the ‘land raiders’ 
of Palestine is like the armour of Roman soldiers in the Punic 
Wars,+ and the Salii have shields of almost Mycenaean shape.5 

* L. Malten, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, xxix. 33-59. 

* Cauer, De fabulis graecis ad Romam conditam pertinentibus, 17. 


> Casson, ibid. + A. R. Burn, Minoans, Philistines, and Greeks, 243-4. 
* H. J. Rose, Primitive Culture in Italy, 95. 
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Greek divinities appear very early in Rome, though not demon- 
strably before contact with Greek colonies was possible. It is 
credible that the Roman Volcanus! derived his name, not from 
the Etruscan fire god, but from the Cretan Felchanos. Vesta 
is only known at Rome and Lavinium, the supposed Trojan 
foundation.? I would add that her nature is closely comparable 
to the nature of the Trojan Athena ;3 both are goddesses of the 
_city’s defence. The Trojan sanctities preserved at Lavinium 
seem to have been anthropoid earthenware vessels* of a kind 
found in the Troad. An early stratum of Roman religious 
thought seems to belong to a partly Mycenaean cycle of ideas. 
There is a close parallelism between legends of Rome and of 
Arcadia which suggests that a real contact may be represented 
by legends of Evander’s settlement on the Palatine.® The tradi- 
tion that Samothracian doctrines affected Roman cult is con- 
firmed by the orientation of temples, which is the same at 
Rome and in Samothrace, but not elsewhere.? The old argu- 
ment from the importance of sibylline prophecy, from the 
regal times onwards, deserves to be mentioned; sibyls cer- 
tainly have an un-Greek name, and are at home in Asia Minor’ 
Other circumstances are linguistic. Place-names near 


Latium seem to belong to an Illyrian language.? Latin is a 
Q-dialect, reaching to the coast and surrounded inland by P- 
dialects: this has been taken to show that the Latins are intru- 
sive from the sea.° The affinity between Latin on the one hand 
and Phrygian and Hittite on the other seems hard to settle; 


1 H. J. Rose, 7.R.S. xxiii. 46-63. 

2 G. Wissowa, Religion und Cultus der Rémer,? 30. 

3 W. F. J. Knight, Folk-Lore, xlvi. 98-121; id., Cumaean Gates, 157-8. 

* Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom. 1. Ixvii. 3. 

5 A. J. Evans, 7.H.S. xxi. 126-9. 

6 H. Schmid and O. Stahlin, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, 
i. 193-203; cf. 360-2. 

7 H. Nissen, Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, N.F ., xlii (1887), 29-61, especi- 
ally 31 and 61, where the religious influence of Samothrace on early Rome is 
asserted ; cf. G. Vaccai, Le Feste di Roma Antica, especially 11, on ‘Pelasgians’, 
27, on Aeneas and Dardanus, and 132, on Vesta, as possibly derived from 
Samothrace. Cf. W. F. J. Knight, Antiquity, vi, 455. 

8 L. Malten, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, xxix, 37. 

®° H. Krahe, Glotta, xx. 188-96. 

1° P. Giles, The Cambridge Ancient History, ii. 36-7. 
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but apparently there is some affinity, and Hittite can even be 
used to solve uncertainties in Latin grammar.'! It has been 
supposed that some letters of the Latin alphabet have forms 
which cannot be explained by derivation from any Greek 
alphabet, but can be explained if they are deduced directly 
from the Minoan linear script.2_ The pertinacity of Greek in 
inland districts of South Italy has led to the belief that Greek 
influence penetrated there long before 1000 B.c.3 and probably 
before the earlier dates for western Greek colonization, which 
are now, especially for Achaean settlements, sometimes ac- 
cepted. There are thought to be traces in Italian dialects 
of pre-Indo-European words belonging to a still higher anti- 
quity. Among them are words from the root LA, ‘stone’, 
which have been attributed to an expansion of ‘stone-folk’ from 
Asia Minor across the Mediterranean into Europe, and con- 
nected with the movements remembered in the legend of 
Aeneas.* The proposed identification of these people with a 
‘megalithic’ race is uncertain, since megalithic monuments may 
imply only a spread of cultural influence, and no movement of 
population; but the residual words have their significance 
nevertheless. 

Ancient accounts of Etruscan origins and the primitive 
population of Italy, especially ‘Pelasgian’, may contain some 
recollection of these very early influences. Not long ago an 
attempt was madeS to reconcile the ancient theories, by sup- 
posing that they are in only apparent contradiction, and that 
the Etruscan population was composed of immigrants by sea 
from Asia Minor, who in Italy joined other immigrants arrived 
by land from the north-east, while the ‘Pelasgians’ represent 
an element which had spread from Greece. The scheme lacks 
archaeological support, but may yet have provisional utility. 

Even without a detailed criticism of all these suggestions, 


* E. Adelaide Hahn, Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philo- 
logical Assocation, \xiv. 28-40. 
* F. Melian Stawell, A Clue to the Cretan Scripts, 12, 24, 25, 46, 91. 
Gertrude Robinson, 7.H.S. 1. 186-7. 
*Herman Giintert, ‘Labyrinth’, in Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 1932-3, 1, pass. 
* Hans Mihlestein, Uber die Herkunft der Etrusker, pass. 
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it is clear that we are left with a change of outlook. Granti 
that folk-memory is generally confused, especially in chrono- 
logy, but also generally long, we have no need to suppose that 
either Greeks or Italians invented their legends of arrivals 
from the east out of nothing. There was in Italy and Sicily a 
consciousness of affinity with populations to the eastward, 
sometimes but perhaps not always connected with an indefinite 
memory of arrivals from that direction. This consciousness 
and this memory Greeks interpreted and expressed for Italians, 
There were many cycles of partly forgotten history, extending 
possibly for two thousand years, which might furnish elements 
for the systematization. The results may be forcible and arbi- 
trary, and the variants contradictory. That, however, is a 
proof, not of the groundlessness of the compilations, but of 
their necessity, in spite of intractable elements, which conflicted 
principally because they had lost their chronological sequence. 
The Greeks applied desperate methods, and forced the material 
into available morphologies, starting of course with the Trojan 
War, and counting forwards and backwards from it. The re- 
sults look like purely Greek myth and legend. The reason is 
important. It is not that the stories are pure fancy, but that 
on all occasions the human mind can only deal with thoughts 
that fit into certain moulds—just as we are insensible to colours 
which have not the right wave-length for our eyes. Even 
Thucydides was compelled to record history according to a 
partly rigid moral scheme;! and even he, like the rest of us, 
only not so seriously, was compelled, not by unfairness, but 
by the laws of his own mind, to miss altogether, or to suppress, 
all that would not fit the template of his habitual thought. 
Three morphologies were tried to express the connexion of 
Italy with the eastern area. One was very obvious: to start 
with the Odyssey, and with Greek or Trojan women who, re- 
fusing to sail farther on the voyage, burnt some of the ships. 
But the most detailed story came from Sicily, and that proved 
surprisingly useful, partly because it preserved a large amount 
of almost true material, and was already connected or nearly 
connected with the Trojan war. The legend of Aeneas fitted 


' F. M. Cornford, Thucydides Mythistoricus, pass. 
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straight into the Greek mental mould; it is the second of the 
three, and it rapidly assimilated the third, if indeed the third 
is not already assimilated when we first hear of it. This third 
morphology is a simply expressed folk memory of a drift of 
population from the direction of Greece or Illyria. The myth 
makers remembered Aeneia, obviously founded by Aeneas,! 
the occurrence of Dardanian names including Aeneas in the 
Peloponnese, and perhaps the surviving Dardanians beyond 
Macedonia.2, Apparently Dardanian wanderers had found 
their way separately to all these areas at some early time. The 
mythological solution was of course to plot routes for Aeneas 
which would bring him to as many of the right places as pos- 
sible, and partly to express, and partly to disguise by personal 
symbols, dimly remembered but now easily credible movements 
of populations. ‘These movements cannot yet be safely de- 
fined. Some are proved; but the individual legends generally 
express them very vaguely. It might be said that the totality 
of the traditions comes much nearer to comprehending the 
totality of the facts; and this is what should be expected from 
legendary traditions. 


1 Malten, 35-42, 56-7. 2 Malten, 57-8. 
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WAS THEOCRITUS A BOTANIST? 


By ALICE LINDSELL 


HEOCRITUS sings of eighty-seven different trees, shrubs, flowers, 
grasses, and ferns. Practically all the references are in the Pastoral 
Idylls: that is to say, that in the small compass of about 1,200 lines he 
mentions nearly twice as many plants as Homer! does in the whole 
Iliad and Odyssey. Many of these plants are mentioned several times, 
and some many times, so the number is impressively great, and implies 
a great interest: an interest not shown by any other Greek poet. The 
selection, too, is unprecedented. The Comic Poets may write of things 
to eat (kitchen-garden produce); the Tragic and Lyric poets, of cere- 
monial adjuncts; garlands for gods, athletes, feasters (nursery-garden 
produce). Theocritus’ plants are none of these: they are the plants of 
the mountains, foot-hills, meadows, and shores of the place in which he 
lived: 
atyitrupos Kai Kvuza Kal evaoAns pEAiTercr. 
He writes of plants for their own sakes, and it is this that makes his 
attitude modern and interesting. Fourteen hundred years before him 
Minoan painters looked at plants with his eyes: except for them he is 
unique in Greek history. 
‘Most of the wild plants have no names, and few know about them’, 
says Theophrastus in his Botany.2 How, then, does Theocritus know 
about them? What has happened? Surely just Theophrastus himself. 
His dates are c. 370-285 B.C., so if Theocritus was born c. 310 B.C., that 
makes him 25 at the time of Theophrastus’ death. So there is nothing 
anachronistic in attributing botanical knowledge to Theocritus. As to 
Theophrastus’ botany, Sir Thomas Thistleton-Dyer,? the late Curator of 
Kew, says: ‘Our knowledge of Greek Botany begins with Theophrastus. 
. .. He occupies a unique position in the history of science. He stands 
alone without successor for 2,000 years. His methods were essentially 
modern, and when the study of Botany was resumed in the Middle Ages, 
it advanced simply from the point where Theophrastus left it.’ Further, 
the Lyceum was, under Theophrastus, enormously large and important. 
Diogenes says that as many as 2,000 students attended Theophrastus’ 
lectures—lectures which were mostly botanical. And again more than 


1 This paper was written in August 1935, before the delivery of Professor 
Foster’s paper on “Trees and Plants in Homer’. 

2 Hist. Plant. i. 14. 4. 

3 Companion to Greek Studies, Flora. 
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this: it seems! likely that Theophrastus sent out some of these young 
men as travelling students, literally peripatetic, over Greece, and the 
Aegean, to collect specimens and to make observations for him. So an 
interest in Botany would be broadcast, and Cos, with its school of bright 
young poets, would no doubt be caught into the fashionable swing. 
Then, too, we must remember that Cos contained, besides the ephemeral 
poetical school of Philetas, that much more permanent institution, the 
medical school of Aesculapius: that at that school Erasistratus was a 
leading doctor; that Diogenes says that Erasistratus was a pupil of 
Theophrastus: lastly, that there is a tradition that Theocritus started 
his career in Cos by studying, not poetry under Philetas, but medicine 
under Erasistratus, along with his friend Nikias—Nikias, the established 
doctor of the Idylls. Sothe chain is complete, for the tradition is generally 
assumed as true, and Chomeley? supports it from some internal evidence 
in the idylls. The chain is complete, because the study of medicine in 
Theocritus’ day would imply the study of plants first-hand. There are 
but few Greek plants which are not included in the Greek pharmacopoeia, 
and almost all our knowledge of them, apart from Theophrastus, comes 
from the doctors—from Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Galen, and the rest. 
I do not think it fanciful to go a step farther still, and to see a funda- 
mental connexion between the School of Botany in Athens, and the 
School of Poetry in Cos. I think, in fact, that the pastoral form in which 
poetry flowered at the beginning of the third century was due to Theo- 
phrastus’ influence, working out in this instance through the channels 
of art. For now at last the wild plants have names, and many know about 
them. 

With the interest and with the background which I have postulated 
for him, Theocritus should be a field botanist, and should treat his 
plants with some degree of scientific accuracy. Is this the case? Directly 
this question is asked we are confronted with another question: ‘How 
can we tell?’ for between Theocritus and ourselves yawns the gulf of 
the ages. There are various possible bridges, but exigencies of space 
preclude me from discussing them. I can only state categorically that 
they are as good now as ever they are likely to be, and it merely remains 
for the editors and lexicons to make use of them. As regards Theo- 
critus, Paley is before their time. Calverley, writing his lovely transla- 
tions at his desk in England, makes amazing botanical blunders. Kynas- 
ton dabbles cheerfully in the subject, but as he is unaware of the exis- 
tence of Theophrastus, or of any possible stage for Theocritus outside 


* Sir Arthur Hort, Theophr. Hist. Plant., introduction, p. xx. 
? xi. 71. See note ad hoc. 
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Sicily, his findings are, often, merely funny, while Chomeley, hardly 
interested, has at most a dozen botanical notes in his otherwise com- 
pendious edition. 

However, with Theophrastus in hand, and with a careful eye to the 
historians and geographers, to vases and frescoes, to geology and to the 
flower names of modern Greece which have survived, not infrequently, 
their submergence under Romans, Slavs, Vlachs, Venetians, Franks, 
and Turks, we can still restore something of the flora of ancient Greece 
and of Sicily, and so of Theocritus. 

That he has the careful and accurate eye of the botanist is easily 
proved. Firstly, he makes no mistakes: not a single one. Virgil, who 
transplants some of his flora wholesale from Theocritus into Lombardy, 
does make mistakes, as is likely, since he is writing of plants he does not 
know. For instance, in the Fourth Eclogue: 


‘non omnes arbusta iuvant, humilesque myricae.’! 


Now the tamarisk is never lowly: it is a big bush at the least, and often 
a small tree: and it does not grow in cultivated ground, as Virgil sug- 
gests, but in sand or on rocks. So Theocritus, in both his instances, 
plants it properly on the bluff of a hill, and makes it tall enough to give 
shade. ‘tijAe cos TO TOUTO yewdAogov ai Te 
Secondly, Theocritus’ epithets are instructive. These are not merely 
the conventional ones: they are often fresh and interesting. His poppy 
for instance, is not just pvOpd, red; it is &mraA&,3 soft to the touch, an 
adjective used by Euripides of a baby’s skin, which conveys vividly the 
silky feel of a poppy petal and shows he had handled it, perhaps as a 
specimen. His o€Aivov‘ (wild celery, Apium graveolens) is not always 
merely xAwpév, but once it is TOAUyvaytrtov, much twisted, an adjec- 
tive applied elsewhere to a labyrinth, and very descriptive of the frilly 
leaves of the celery. It has its modern counterpart in the ‘Imperial 
Curled Parsley’ of Sutton’s seed catalogue. 

In the case of &ypwortiss (Dog’s-tooth Grass, Cynodon dactylon) 
Theocritus uses a very botanical epithet: “‘efArtevi\s’’, ‘creeping in the 
marsh’; for if one looks up &ypwortis either in Theophrastus or in 
Halacsy one finds that a creeping root is characteristic. ‘Dog’s-tooth 
grass’, says Theophrastus,® ‘grows from the joints: for the roots are 
jointed, and from each joint it sends a shoot upwards and root down- 
wards,’ I call efArtevijs a botanical as opposed to a merely descriptive 
epithet, because of course the roots are not visible, so it seems likely 


 Ecl. iv. 2. * 3. 133 V. 3 xi. 57. 
* vii. 68. 5 xiii. 42. 6 HP. iv. 10. 6. 
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that Theocritus handled the plant as a specimen, just as he must have 
handled the poppy. 

In my last instance of epithets Theocritus, I think, marks a distinction 
between two species of plants. The name lotus is used in Greek for 
four distinct plants, which have, as Theophrastus himself points out, 
nothing in common beyond the name, though unbotanically they have 
this in common, that they are all eaten. Theocritus mentions two of 
these lotuses. One is the Nettle-tree (Celtis australis) which had a 
very good hard wood, often used for musical pipes. It was from this 
tree that Amphitryon’s scabbard came: KoAgdv, péya Activov Epyov.! 
Theocritus’ other lotus is the lotus of the Iliad, a clover, identified by 
Thistleton-Dyer with the Strawberry-leaved Clover (Trifolium fragi- 
ferum). This Theocritus calls ‘yayai av€duevos’.? Is this just a descrip- 
tive epithet? For a clover, Trifolium fragiferum grows high: or is there 
in the botanist’s mind the picture of the other lotus he knows, the high 
tree, and is he not, in his choice of epithet, ‘low-growing’, marking a 
botanical distinction between the two? 

Now let me try to establish Theocritus botanically on a more general 
ground—that of locality. No poet, I think, unless he had an entire 
familiarity with his plants, could have mentioned so many, so quietly, 
in so few lines. For here they are, the eighty-seven, multiplied in many 
instances by two, and in some by as many as seven or eight, never burst- 
ing out of their setting, but introduced with an assured hand, each as 
wanted, each in its right place. The poetry is so unaffected that one 
hardly notices how right the places are till one begins to investigate. 
Let us consider water-loving plants. The plane, for instance, is such. 
Theocritus knows this fact so well that his five plane-trees are all quite 
definitely placed beside rivers. In Idyll xxii3 the White Poplar, AeUxn, 
grows beside them, and the White Poplar loves water as much as they 
themselves. In Idyll xviii,* moreover, the planes are growing beside the 
Spartan Eurotas—trap’ Evpatao Aoetpois, and this is geographically 
correct, for of Sparta Pausanias says that its planes were a marked 
feature: af At Kal ouvexeis trepl af TrEPUKAOL.S 
Of flowers many similar instances might be given. I select one, the line 
Ihave already quoted: 


Kai troti tov Strn 
alyitrupos Kai KvUza Kai 


' xxiv. 45. 2? xviii. 43. 3 Line 41. 
* Line 23. 5 iii. 14. 8. 6 iv. 23. 
3871-17 
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“ZTowdAipvov’, says Chomeley, ‘the same marshy lake as mentioned in 
v. 146.’ 

‘The marshy lake where all things grow in beauty’ because they are 
by water, for rest-harrow and flea-bane cannot grow away from water, 
and balm needs at least a cool or shady place, and the poet-botanist has 
mentioned the fact in the one word ‘Stomalimnos’. 

Then think of levels! These, too, are botanically and unobtrusively 
correct. It is most obvious in the case of trees. It is, indeed, possible 
to make out a diagram of the levels at which trees grow in the eastern 
Mediterranean, and to show how convincingly, and rather touchingly, 
the trees of the poet correspond. Here I can only give three instances 
of trees, and one of aflower. Theophrastus gives a list of trees! which, he 
says, are peculiar to mountain country and do not grow in the plain, 
Theocritus mentions three of those on the list: pnyos (Valonia Oak), 
&pxeubos (Phoenician Cedar), and tpivos (Kermes Oak). You find, 
when you look into the Idylls that these three trees are either definitely 
staged upon a mountain or in mountainy surroundings. The single 
reference to pny os? places it on Etna; &pxevOos is twice mentioned: once 
upon the Sila Mountains,? and once juxtaposed with the narcissus, 
which is in Greece a mountain flower: tpivoss grows alongside pnyés 
upon the Sila Mountains: so all is in order. 

For my flower I select the Uéxiv6o0s: hyacinth is a convenient label 
for it. Theophrastus® says that there are two sorts of hyacinths, the 
wild and the cultivated (&ypia kai otrapth). The wild kind is almost 
certainly Scilla bifolia, and is the hyacinth of the Iliad and of Sappho. 
The cultivated kind is probably the wild larkspur (Delphinium Ajacis), 
which shows the required marking AI, and so annexed the name 
‘hyacinth’ from the cult of Hyacinthus. Theocritus knows both these 
hyacinths, and differentiates them clearly. Scilla bifolia is an exclu- 
sively mountain flower: Leaf found the top of Trojan Ida covered 
with it. So Theocritus the botanist, knowing the fact, gets Theocritus 
the poet to mention it, and add romance to his poetry in the doing: 

piv Eywye Teots, Kopa, avixa 


Could it have been done better? 
The wild larkspur, being cultivated, grows in meadows, which, in a 
mountainous land such as Greece, would be low-lying. This is Theo- 


HP. iii. 3. 1. 2 ix. 20. 3 v.97. * i. 133: 
5 v.95. 6 HP. vi. 8. 2. 7 xi. 26. 
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critus’ ypomrt& UdxivOos and it is mentioned in Idyll x,! where the 
setting is cornfields and flower-borders: again unobtrusively right. 

But it is neither on mountain peaks nor in lowland meadow that 
Theocritus is most at home. His real home is on the foot-hills, in the 
maquis. Maquis is the tangle of flowery, resinous, aromatic, and often 
spinous shrubs which covers the foot-hills of much of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is particularly characteristic of Greece: a significant point, 
for surely the most obvious botanical fact about the pastoral idylls is 
that they are staged, almost all, in maquis. Its chief constituents, in 
Greece are: Myrtle (uvptos : pupoivn), Mastich (oxivos), Laurel (A&qvn), 
Christ’s thorn (traAioupos), Arbutus (K6papos), Wild Olive(kétivos), Caly- 
cotome villosa Tree-heath (épeikn), Rosemary (AiBavootis), 
Jerusalem Sage (pAdpos), French Lavender (ototyds), with Smilax 
aspera (opiAc€), trailing over them all: Smilax, so wrongly translated 
bryony by the editors of Euripides. Twelve plants in all, selected without 
any reference to Theocritus, yet all but two mentioned by Theocritus, 
many of them again and again. This is right, for it is on the foot-hills that 
his shepherds and goat-herds chiefly sing. But where are these foot-hills ? 

Here I come to the second section of my paper. Of what country does 
Theocritus write? What are his spheres? Has a study of his botany 
any bearing on the vexed question as to where the idylls were written, 
or on the still more vexed question as to where they are severally staged ? 
I think it certainly has, and to such an extent that if the botany had been 
considered earlier, the question might not have been so long in debate. 
But it was not till the present century that a scientific? modern Greek 
Botany was published, and so established the vital and fundamental 
fact, till then entirely overlooked, that the flora of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean differs from that of the western, since it contains a large propor- 
tion of Asiatic plants whose western limit is Greece. 

As to Theocritus’ spheres, every one agrees that these are three, 
Sicily, Cos, Alexandria: but views as to the relative importance of the 
three have swung over in the period between Paley and Chomeley. 
In the Encyclopaedia Britannica we find: 


(2) Edition 9. ‘the idylls refer to the life of shepherds and neatherds in 
the woods of Sicily. Theocritus lived in Syracuse, Cos, and 
Alexandria.’ (Emphasis on Sicily.) 

{b) Edition 11. ‘it is quite uncertain whether the bucolic poems were written 
in Cos, among a circle of poets and students, or in Alex- 
andria, and intended for dwellers in streets. The usual view 


Line 28. 
? E. de Halacsy, Conspectus Florae Graecae, Leipzig, 1901-4. 
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is, that Theocritus went first from Syracuse to Cos, and then 
took up his residence permanently in Egypt.’ (Emphasis on 
Alexandria.) 

(c) Edition 14. Repeats 11, but continues: “Willamovitz-Miillendorf, laying 
stress on the fact that the best MS. puts the poem to Ptolemy 
(17) before that to Hiero (18) puts the Egyptian period first, 
and supposes it to have been of very short duration: and 
then makes the poet, after an unsuccessful appeal to Hiero, 
retire to Cos for the rest of his life.” (Emphasis on Cos.) 

The latest view had received support from archaeology,' so let us as- 

sume for the moment that it is the correct one. 


We get, then, for Theocritus’ ~~ the es scheme: 


Childhood Syracuse. 
Student of Medicine Cos 
Student of Poetry . 
Short middle periods ‘ . Syracuse, Alexandria; or 
Alexandria, Syracuse. 
Later Life Cos. 
Emphasis on Cos indeed. 


This scheme involves three well-defined botanical areas: 
1. Syracuse. 
2. Cos. 
3. Alexandria. 
So now let us see if any plants can be isolated as peculiar to these several 
areas, and then consider the result in relation to the idylls. 

We will take the areas in inverse relation to the number of plants they 
give, which means, be it understood, the number of plants which I have 
so far been able to differentiate. There are other suspects. 

Alexandria comes first, and is very quickly disposed of, for there is 
not a single reference in any idyll to a peculiarly Egyptian plant: further, 
plants which might have grown in Egypt as well as elsewhere, such as 
the palm, are conspicuous by absence. This surely supports the view 
that Theocritus did not stay long in Alexandria, and that he certainly 
did not settle there. If he had, I cannot but think that palm, or sil- 
phium, or carob, or papyrus, or some such plant must have appeared 
somewhere on the stage, however much in the background. 

Alexandria disposed of, we are left with Syracuse on the one hand and 
Cos on the other: Europe and Asia, as the Greeks themselves would say. 
And between Europe and Asia, as already indicated, a botanical gulf is 
fixed: the Asiatic character of the Greek flora. So it ought to be possible 
to tell, in the case of a writer who mentions as many plants as Theo- 
critus, of which area he is writing. 

* Hicks and Paton, Coan inscriptions. 
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Sicily comes next, and its list is easy too, for it contains but one soli- 
tary plant: the KéaTos: 


otrep Sis troipvas, &s TOv TOAK KaKTOS ETUYE.! 


‘kéxtos’, says Kynaston brightly, ‘is Cactus Opuntia, which has stalks 
composed of broad, flat leaves, and grows plentifully on Etna.’ It does 
indeed, and all over Sicily. But Cactus Opuntia is the prickly pear, a 
foreign import, and was introduced from Mexico by the Spaniards dur- 
ing their occupation of the island, subsequently to the discovery of 
America. It is, therefore, not Theocritus’ Kéxtos: it is the godchild 
merely of Theocritus’ k&xtos, whose name Linnaeus bestowed upon 
Cactus Opuntia in baptism. Theocritus’ kaxTos is a very different plant. 
Itis a thistle: Cardoon thistle: Cynara cardunculus. Theophrastus says 
of it, under the heading of spinous plants:? ‘It is a plant quite different 
from any other; for it sends up straight from the root stems which creep 
on the ground’ (well-adapted to prick the unwary foot) ‘and its leaf is 
broad and spinous’. Theophrastus proceeds to explain that the KaxTos 
is first-cousin to the artichoke, but the crucial words are those with which 
he begins his description. Aé Ka&KTos KaAoUpEVT Trepl ZikeAiav pdvov, 
ty Ti) “EAAGA1 OUK ~otiv’. That sounds simple and definite enough, 
but not so. There is a very odd fact about the Kaxtos. It does not be- 
long to Theocritus alone: his reference to it is an obvious imitation of 
his master, Philetas. Philetas’ couplet is: 
Pnpvoaito Aé veBpds, dro wuxtv 
d€eins Kaktou 

Now how did Philetas know about the xéxtos if it is a purely Sicilian 
plant? His spheres, according to Strabo,3 are Cos, Rhodes, and Alex- 
andria: we know of no connexion with Sicily. Can it be that Theophras- 
tus is nodding, and that the k&xtos grew in Cos, for it is widely distri- 
buted over Greece and the islands to-day. It seems impious to assume it. 
So kéxtos must just be left a mystery. What does emerge is the fact that 
if Philetas, the pure Greek, refers familiarly to the ké&xtos, Theocritus 
too may be referring to it as a Greek, not as a Sicilian, so there is no evi- 
dence for making Idyll x Sicilian on the strength of it when the literary 
allusions mark it as Coan. 

We are left, then, with a blank page for Alexandria, and one solitary 
ambiguous reference on the page for Sicily, and can proceed to isolate 
the purely Greek plants. Here I am on firmer ground, for I can say of 
my own knowledge that there is hardly an identifiable tree, shrub, or 


24 2 HP. vi. 4. 10. 3 xiv. 2. 19. 
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flower mentioned by Theocritus which is not still common in Greece 
to-day, and of these a certain number either have never grown in Sicily, 
or did not grow there in 300 B.c. 

I. We will begin with the Plane again (Platanus orientalis: distinct 
from the London Plane, Platanus occidentalis). ‘An Asiatic tree’, says 
Thistleton-Dyer, reaching its western limit in Greece.’ Theophrastus’ 
evidence is again very definite:' ‘In the Adriatic region they say the 
plane is not found, and that it is rare throughout Italy:? yet there are 
many large rivers in both countries, in spite of which the localities do 
not seem to produce this tree.’ This is as true to-day as it was then. 
The few planes I have seen growing up in the hills behind Syracuse, along 
a tributary of the Anapo, confirm the fact, for they were wretched under- 
sized specimens, whereas in Greece the plane is one of the commoner 
deciduous trees, and grows to a great size. For Cos itself in antiquity 
we have the evidence of Hermesianax :3 


oloba 2é kai Tov Sv 

K@ot xGAyeiov otijoav 
while for modern Cos, no visitor can miss the enormous, and incredibly 
ancient, plane which grows in the little square above the harbour. The 
villagers called it the Plane of Hippocrates, and claimed that it was as 
old as Hippocrates. I am told by a botanist, who has kindly investigated 
the point for me, that the claim is conceivably true. The trunk, how- 
ever, to be the required age, should measure at least 25 feet in diameter. 
I shall be extremely grateful if any one who chances to read this paper, 
and subsequently to go to Cos, will measure the trunk. The tree has 
this interest, that if it is really the Plane of Hippocrates, who was Theo- 
critus’ predecessor by 150 years, it is also one of the actual planes of 
which Theocritus writes, and he must have seen it, and sat under it a 
thousand times. 

II. The Cypress (Cypressus sempervirens) is another tree unlikely to 
have grown in Sicily in Theocritus’ day. It too is an Asiatic tree, early 
introduced into Greece, and there very common and beautiful. It is 
rare in Sicily, though in N. Italy it seems to have established itself 
before Virgil’s time. Theophrastus* says that it was not generally dis- 
tributed, and mentions Crete, Lydia, and Rhodes as its bases: Rhodes, 
the island next to Cos, and Lydia and Crete both near by. The geology 
of Rhodes is so similar to that of Cos, that if the cypress is vouched for 

HP. iv. 5, 6. 


? ‘Italy’ means S. Italy—as elsewhere in Theophrastus. 
3 Ath. 597 A. 


* H.P. iv. 5. 2; cp. Strabo, x. 4. 4. 
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in the one island, it is certain to have grown also in the other. Theo- 
critus mentions cypress no less than seven times, so he obviously lived 
in a land of them. 

III. épeixn (Erica arborea, Tree-heath, a maquis plant). This is an 
immense shrub, growing as I know it to 12 feet or more, and sometimes, 
according to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, reaching the height and aspect 
of a tree.! Only two of the poets mention Erica: Aeschylus once, in the 
Agamemnon,? where the pUA€ of Mycenae says that the bonfires which 
announced the fall of Troy were made of it: 


oi 2’ &vtéAapyav Kal traptyyeiAav tredcw 
ypatas épeixns Gwavtes trupi. 


This is interesting because, on the mountains about Mycenae, Erica 
arborea still grows magnificently, and it is still the common or only fuel 
of the Argolid, and it is still called feixi1. The other poet is, of course, 
Theocritus himself: 

el Aijs, TOV Ss Tas EpeiKxas 

Thvas Tas Trapk tiv EvAoyizetans 
That this épeixn is tree-heath, and not one of the small Sicilian heaths, 
is proved by the fact that it is being dealt with by a wood-cutter: though 
Calverley, if you please, translates ‘bracken’. Now tree-heath is not a 
Syracusan plant: it does not like a limey soil, but flourishes rather on 
gneiss or schist. There is one such area near Messina, and there alone 
in all Sicily does Erica arborea grow. Messina is out of Theocritus’ 
range, of course, but in any case it is in Idyll v that the épeixn grows, 
and Idylls 4 and 5 are both staged on the Sila Mountains of S. Italy, 
which are not limestone like Syracuse, but gneiss like the parts about 
Messina and much of Greece, so it is correctly placed. 

IV. From the wild maquis we turn to cultivated food plants, and first 
to the most important of them: trupés, wheat. Theocritus has little to 
say about it. He mentions the trupopdpo1 ywan,* the legendary acres of 
Augeas, and he has one non-commital reference to &Aevpov,3 wheat- 
flour. But it is barley in its various forms: Kpié1, GAgrta, yaeza—which 
is his known food, and it is for barley that thanks are offered at his 
harvest-home: 


& Aaipwv eUKp180Vv GAwdv.® 
' Cp. Plut. de Iside, 357 a. ? Ag. 295. 
3 v. 64. 4 XXVv. 30. 5 xiv. 7. 
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since with no grudging hand 

Hath the boon goddess filled the wheaten floor. 
says Calverley: a significant mistranslation, for it shows that he, a daily 
eater of white bread, thinks that at this festival too much emphasis is 
placed on mere barley. Certainly any Syracusan would have agreed 
with Calverley. Barley grew in Sicily, of course:' it appears to have 
grown in all Mediterranean countries from the earliest times: but the 
wheat of Sicily was famous. And of all Sicily the plain which lies around 
Syracuse was the most productive. Freeman? says in his day the good 
wheat of Syracuse was sold in Naples, and the bad wheat of Italy brought 
back in exchange. “The Sicilian wheat’, says Theophrastus,? ‘is heavier 
than most of that imported into Hellas.’ It was surpassed only by the 
local wheat of Boeotia, which was so good that athletes there could only 
absorb three pints of it a day, whereas, when they came to Athens, they 
could easily consume five. There is, however no evidence that Boeotian 
wheat was exported, even over the border into Attica.* Elsewhere in 
Greece, with the exception of the Plain of Thessaly, there was little 
wheat, and that very poor, so barley, which yielded a fair return on 
any soil, was everywhere cultivated, and formed the staple food of the 
people. Pliny,’ as Thistleton-Dyer points out, notes the difference 
between Greece and Italy in this respect: ‘Videtur tam puls ignota 
Graeciae fuisse quam Italiae polenta.’ Polenta of course = &Agita 
= barley-groats. So Theocritus’ barley festival is as natural and right 
for Greece as it would be wrong for Italy in general, and for Sicily 
in particular, and botany fixes Idyll vii as Greek just as certainly as 
archaeology. 

V. Still in the food category comes that interesting little plant, cummin 
(Cuminum Cyminum), from W. Asia. Theophrastus® says that its seeds 
were very small and very numerous: they were also very cheap, which 
explains why Aristophanes calls one miser KupivoTrpiotns, and why 
Theocritus’ sarcastically warns another miser: Tav 
Katomrpicov TO KULIvov, Cummin was a favourite seasoning in Greece, 
and was considered particularly tasty with fish. The Comic Poets are 
full of jokes about it. But if we accept the argumentum ab silentio, it did 
not reach Italy till some time after Theocritus, and was probably not 
introduced there till after the Roman occupation of Greece, which began 
in 146 B.c. The first mention of it in Roman literature is in Horace:* 


! Pliny, N. H., xviii. 84. 2 History of Sicily, i. 92. 3 H.P. viii. 4. 5- 
* Sempel, Geography of the Mediterranean Region, p. 353. 

5 N.H. xviii. 11. 6 HP. vii. 3. 3. 7 x. 55. 

8 Epist. i. 19. 18. 
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‘biberent exsangue cuminum’, and in Italy it seems to have been used 
exclusively as a drug: not as a condiment. 

VI. From food for man we turn to food for beast: xutid0s (Medicago 
arborea, Tree-medic)? a plant allied to Aristophanes’ pnAiKn or Toa 
unaikt): our lucerne. It is a tallish shrub with yellow flowers. ‘It riseth 
up to the height of a man at most’, Parkinson says, and to-day Greek 
monks make their rosary beads from its stem. It is native to Greece. It 
was first cultivated on the islands, and later all over the mainland, and 
no wonder, for it grew easily on any soil, and provided excellent fodder 
for sheep, goats, oxen, horses, swine, fowls, and bees: so it merits 
Pliny’s tribute: ‘Miris laudibus praedicatus pabulo omnium.”! Pliny 
further says: ‘since it has been transplanted to the cities of Greece, it 
has greatly increased the supply of cheese: considering this, I am sur- 
prised that it is so rarely used in Italy.? 

Theocritus mentions cytisus twice: both times as a goat food, and both 
times as a well-known food. In Idyll v:3 

Tai pév KUTIodv Te Kal aiyiAov alyes EAovTt 
and again in Idyll x:+ 
& ai§ Tov KUTICOV, 6 AUKOS TaV alya AtcoKel, 


Theocritus,’ says Sergeaunt, ‘here writes as an eye-witness’, he has seen 
the unwary goat cropping the cytisus and the wolf stealing down the 
mountain-side upon it. Virgil5 has not seen this sight, though he writes 
as if he had, in his rather clumsy imitation: 


Torva leaena lupum sequitur, lupus ipse capellam, 
Florentem cytisum sequitur lasciva capella. 


but here again, as with tamarisk, Virgil is borrowing the unknown from 
Theocritus, for cytisus, though now fairly common in Sicily, was not 
introduced till long after Theocritus’ day, and it has never grown in the 
Cisalpine province. 

I end my list with two coronary flowers. 

VII. d&vnfov. ‘This’, says Kynaston, ‘is not Anethum graveolens, 
Dill, which is unknown in Sicily, but probably Anethum foeniculum, 
Fennel.’ But why? Fennel is as common in Greece as it is in Sicily: 
the Plain of Marathon was so called from the sheets of fennel (ucpafov) 
which grew in it. Theophrastus mentions dill and fennel side by side: 
ToU cehivou, and as he knew both plants, of course 
Theocritus knew them too, and when he says dill, he means dill, and 


' N.H. xiii. 130. 2 N.AK. xiii. 134. 3 v, 128. 4 x. 30. 
5 Eel. iii. 63. ® Strabo, iii. 4. 9. BP. i, 12.2. 
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not another plant. Dill was, in fact, not only known, but well known, 
and was in demand for garlands on account of its sweet smell: a 
garland of fennel is not an attractive thought. Sappho and Alcaeus 
both make wreaths of dill, as does Theocritus.! It provides yet an- 
other instance in which Virgil borrows from Theocritus a flower to 
him unknown: 

florem jungit bene olentis anethi.? 


VIII. “lov, the purple violet (Viola odorata), is my second flower, 
‘Generally rendered violet’, proceeds Kynaston, ‘but it is doubtful 
whether it should not rather be rendered iris, because the violet is exceed- 
ingly rare in Sicily, and of late introduction, whereas the iris is very 
common, growing wild in great profusion.’ I, of course, say: ‘Let us 
continue to render iov violet, since in Greece it grew and grows wild in 
great profusion, and, once Theocritus is shifted to Greece, presents no 
difficulty.’ For the plant which Theophrastus describes as iov is the 
purple violet, beyond doubt. Greece to-day is a land of violets. Even 
in the scorched Attic plain they are to be picked in handfuls, under 
their strange Turkish name pive§éAes, while in Arcadia, where they are 
still firmly called ia, they grow in unforgettable sheets, at a time when, 
between Syracuse and Etna, not a trace of them is visible outside 
gardens. So here is a fundamental and permanent contrast between the 
two countries. Theocritus mentions the fov three times, and obviously 
knows it well, as in 


Kal fov KaAdv éotiv év elapi, Kal ynp&: 


a lovely line, which is surely his, however spurious most of Idyll 
Xxiii. 

We have, then, eight plants which are Greek, and which are not Sicilian: 
Plane, Cypress, Tree-heath, Barley, Cummin, Tree-medic, Dill, Violet. 
These eight are mentioned in all twenty-five times, so it is a fair num- 
ber with which to generalize. Of these twenty-five mentions, three 
alone occur in Sicilian surroundings. Cypresses grow on Etna in Idyll ii: 
goats crop the tree-medic of Croton in Idyll v: a violet is mentioned 
in the dirge for Sicilian Daphnis in Idyll i. The twenty-two other 
plants all grow either on soil certified Greek or Asiatic, or on unnamed 
soil, where they should, if I am right, be useful as fixing their respective 
idylls as Greek-staged. As for the three misplacements, tree-heath is 
a definite blunder. I do not feel so sure about the cypress; it may have 
grown sparingly in Sicily, then as now; my point about the cypress was, 
that as Theocritus mentions it so often he must have lived in a land 


? vii. 63. 2 Ecl. ii. 48. 
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of them, which Greece was, and which Sicily was not. As for the violet, 
viv 2’ ix pév popéorte Bérror: that really is a non-committal reference: 
a different thing from saying: viv 2’ ix It might, 
indeed, be argued that the general upset in Nature caused by Daphnis’ 
death would be increased if brambles burst, not only into flower, but 
into an alien flower; but this, perhaps, is going a little far! In any case, 
the setting of Idyll i is admittedly Greek: it is the dirge only which is 
Sicilian, and this makes the trespass of a Greek flower natural and par- 
donable. So I suggest we let off Theocritus with 13 bad marks (a low 
percentage out of a possible 25); 1 for tree-heath, } for violet: and many 
congratulations for coming so well through the test. 

From another point of view he comes through even better. I was 
very much impressed, when in the parts around Syracuse, on seeing how 
different the flora looked from that of Greece, though on paper the two 
countries share so much. For one thing there is no maquis, and can 
never have been much: for another, the proportion varies enormously : 
many plants common in Greece are uncommon, even though they may 
exist, in Sicily, dnd vice versa: so that, even without my eight peculiar 
plants as a check, I should personally be sure that the background of all 
pastoral idylls was Greece, however much, in four of them, Sicilian 
shepherds and shepherdesses masquerade upon it, since the background 
in all of them is (a) the same; (5) painted quite invariably with the 
most common and characteristic plants of Greece. If Theocritus’ 
flora is typically Greek is cannot also be Sicilian, given this differ- 
ence in proportion, and given the large Asiatic element in the Greek 
flora. 

I should not, in fact, have been disconcerted to find more Greek 
plants growing in Sicilian soil than those which do so grow, for the 
following reason: 

There appear to be three grades in the pastoral idylls: 


A. The so-called ‘bucolic masquerade’: Theocritus and his friends featuring 
as peasants. 

Background: definitely Cos. Content: Idyll vii. 

B. The genuine pastoral; local unidealized peasants. 

Background: definitely S. Italy. Content: Idylls iv, v. 

C. A class between A and B. Pseudo-peasants, inclining sometimes to A, 
as in Idyll i: sometimes to B, as in Idyll x: i.e. less or more realistic, but 
with little fundamental difference in treatment. 

Background: Sicily. Content: Idyllsi, viii, ix, xi—Background: unspecified, 
but with literary allusions which point to Cos. Content: Idylls iii, vi, x. 
Yet Class C, by the consensus of modern scholarship, English and 
German, reinforced by archaeology, were all written in Cos, more or 
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less at one time, and that time the same as Class A, Idyll vii, whose 
background is indubitably Cos. We have, therefore, in Classes A and C 
a group of poems, all written in Cos, written about the same sort of 
people, staged on a background which is always the same, which is four 
times called Sicily, once Cos, and otherwise not definitely indicated, and 
this background, whether called Sicily, Cos, or nothing, adorned invari- 
ably with a flora which is obviously Greek. Surely in every case Theo- 
critus is writing in Greece, of Greeks who live in Greece, though in four 
cases Sicilian names are given to features in the background. If so, it 
is as a geographer, rather than a botanist, that Theocritus fails in scienti- 
fic accuracy. But is it not all perfectly natural? He left Sicily an un- 
trained boy. His training, medical, botanical, poetical, was Greek. His 
surroundings, when he came to write, were Greek, and would naturally 
become the background of his writings. But though Greece had his 
eyes, his ears, his mind, his tongue, I think that Sicily, and Etna which 
dominates his Sicily, retained his heart. He writes of Sicily with en- 
thusiasm often: a thing he never does of Greece. He writes of it on an 
almost homesick note sometimes: 
GAA’ TH THA’ Excov Ty, 


and may not the passion in his appeal to Hiero for employment be in 
part the cry of the exile for his home? Then let his Sicilian staging be 
the outcome of this feeling: a tribute to the country of his birth. For 
love of it, let us say, he gives Sicilian names to Greek landscapes: he 
does not deck Sicilian landscapes with Greek flowers. His cypresses 
are not misplaced: they are indeed growing round him, for the mountain 
behind them is Greek; it is the Prion of Cos: its name only is Sicilian, 
Etna: and so with the other Sicilian place-names. Apart from the actual 
pastorals, the idylls are all staged either in Greece or Asia Minor, so 
there is no further possibility of botanical error. 

I hope it may be thought that a claim has been established for a 
measure of botanical knowledge on the part of Theocritus, given his 
early date, and in comparison with Virgil, who, two and a half centuries 
later, handles somewhat unconvincingly an alien flora. I hope, too, it 
may be thought that an inquiry into the plants of Theocritus has this 
value, that it does support absolutely the modern metamorphosis of 
him from a Sicilian writing in Sicily, of Sicily, for Sicilians or Alex- 
andrians, into a Sicilian writing in Greece, of Greeks, for Greeks. The 
old view was held unquestioningly through the centuries: it was stated 
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as lately as 1897 by Professor Gilbert Murray in his Greek Literature: 
it was assumed even by Sergeaunt in 1920; but the plants of Theocritus 
alone disprove it, since they contain species which a poet whose range 
was bounded by Sicily could never have known: a poet, that is, who, 
unlike Virgil, has no predecessor from whom to borrow, since he is 
himself the first of the pastoral poets, and the source of the pastoral 
poetry of the world. 
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THE TALE OF A TRIUMPH 
By H. MATTINGLY 


HE rain was falling in torrents and there seemed to be no 

prospect of its stopping. Publius had already exhausted 
all his favourite wet-weather games and, after games, all his 
favourite forms of mischief. He had teased the slaves out of 
their lives. He had set Davus to look for Stichus and, at the 
same time, Stichus to look for Davus. If you started them in 
different parts of the house, you could get a good deal of fun 
out of their wasted exertions, before they met and discovered 
the trick. Then he had begged all the titbits from the cook 
that he was likely to get. Then he had played with the monkey, 
until it got tired of his exactions and escaped to the roof. And 
still the rain went on. What was he to do with himself? All 
amusements exhausted and still several hours to bedtime. A 
happy thought! He would find Syrus and get him to play 
their favourite game of story-telling. Syrus was a good listener 
and helped out Publius’ own amateur efforts by his close atten- 
tion. But when it came to his turn, he was a very prince of 
story-telling. He must have had a wonderful life before he 
came to Rome as a slave. He could tell you stories for hours of 
the life in the desert, of the raids of nomads who came and went 
so quickly on their camels; of the powerful genies, who would 
come to you out of a storm of sand and might either destroy 
you or become your devoted servants, according as you had or 
had not the word of power to tame them. Publius could never 
understand how, after such a life, Syrus could put up with 
being a slave as readily as he did. Rome, at the best, must be 
very dull after such an existence. Anyhow, Syrus was the man 
he wanted; the next thing must be to find him. 

Unlike many of the slaves Syrus might generally be looked 
for in one and the same place. He spent the best hours of every 
day in the library, where he employed his skill as a copyist, in 
multiplying rolls of poets, orators, and historians for Publius’ 
father to study, when his state duties left him any leisure. This 
time Publius found him at once, busy at his task. ‘Are you 
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very busy, Syrus?’ said he. Syrus looked up from his work 
with a smile. ‘Always busy,’ he replied. “There are too many 
books written nowadays, Publius. One good book on each 
subject should be enough. But the Greeks keep on multiply- 
ing them and now you Romans are getting to be just as bad. 
But, perhaps, I might spare just about half-an-hour, if you 
really want me. What would you like me to do?’ ‘Stories, of 
course,’ said Publius. ‘I’ve got a fine story for you and you 
must pay me back afterwards with a better.’ ‘A most unfair 
bargain,’ said Syrus, laughing, ‘but you Romans are never con- 
tent, unless you have all the best of a bargain.’ ‘Hurrah!’ cried 
Publius. ‘I will tell you the story of a triumph; not my father’s, 
for he did not get one himself, but the triumph of the great 
Pompey, whom my father served as legate in the East. If there 
is anything that you do not understand, you must ask me and 
I will tell you; if I don’t know, you must wait till next time, 
when I have had time to ask father.’ 

‘They sent out Pompey first to crush the pirates. That was 
a wonderful campaign. Father has told me that it was just like 
magic. At the beginning pirate ships were sailing boldly where 
they would over all the seas. And then came Pompey, and in 
three months he had swept the seas and left not a single pirate 
ship afloat. But he did not get his triumph yet, though he had 
earned it. They sent him to fight with Mithridates, the great 
king, who had massacred Roman citizens and had defied the 
majesty of Rome. It was just the same again. Mithridates 
hardly waited to fight, he was beaten and had to fly; and very 
soon after he died and Rome’s honour was avenged. But Pom- 
pey had not finished yet. He meant so to settle things that there 
would not be another Mithridates. He was like a second Alex- 
ander the Great. He marched through the Eastern lands, and, 
wherever he went, men learned to fear and obey Rome. In 
some lands he made new Roman provinces; in others he made 
the kings do homage and pay tribute to Rome. Father was 
with him as one of his legates. He had some soldiers under his 
command and he had to fight a very troublesome battle with 
a tribe in the desert; it must have been somewhere near your 
home, Syrus. There was a great fight and thousands of the 
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enemy, father said, were killed. That was one of the deeds 
that won Pompey his triumph. You see, a triumph is not given 
for nothing; you need to have fought a great battle with the 
enemy and killed lots and lots of them. You see, you couldn’t 
have everybody triumphing, could you? Some generals make 
up stories of what they have done and claim a triumph for that, 
But the senate isn’t deceived by such tales. The general has 
really to prove that there has been a real slaughter, before he 
is allowed to drive in triumph through the streets of Rome 
and give thanks to the immortal gods for increasing the power 
and majesty of Rome. You understand, don’t you, Syrus?’ 
“Yes,’ said Syrus, ‘I understand; it must have been a real 
battle, with real slaughter; I understand, young master.’ 
‘Well,’ said Publius, ‘I needn’t tell you any more about how 
a triumph is won, as you seem to know. [’ll tell you about the 
triumph of Pompey, in which my father took part. Pompey 
himself had to be dressed up in a rather remarkable way. His 
face was painted red, he wore the painted toga and the tunic 
with palms, and he carried a laurel-branch in one hand and a 
sceptre with an eagle at its tip in the other. That was to show 
that he was victorious. Oh, yes, and it was to show too that 
he was himself like the great Jupiter who had given him the 
victory. That was why he had to have a slave standing behind 
him in the chariot and reminding him that he was only a man 
after all. Without that he might have forgotten and thought 
that he really was the god. And that would never do—it 
might make the gods jealous. Well, that was what Pompey 
had to do. My father rode on horseback close behind him and, 
when the procession came along, I think the crowds cheered 
him almost as much as they cheered Pompey; I know we did 
when the procession passed my uncle’s house on the Vedlia, 
where we were watching. The procession wound a long way 
round through the busiest streets and finished up on the Capito- 
line Hill. There Pompey had to alight from his car and crawl 
on his hands and knees up the steps of the temple of Jupiter, 
Greatest and Best, and lay his laurel in the lap of the god. 
That was the general’s part of the triumph; and it must have 
been a very tiring one. Father said that he was tired out, 
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although he had only a second part to play. But that was only 
one small part of the triumph. Behind Pompey and his cap- 
tains came the soldiers, cheering and singing songs about their 
general. They seemed to be very funny songs, though I could 
not understand much of them. Father laughed when I told 
him so and said that it was just as well. You see, Syrus, the 
songs were not very complimentary about Pompey and said all 
sorts of rude things about him. Father said that it helped to 
avert the divine jealousy. At any rate, Pompey seemed not to 
mind. Behind the soldiers came the figures of the cities and 
provinces that Pompey had conquered. The cities wore crowns 
of towers and the provinces were dressed like women mourning, 
with their hands tied behind their backs. There were letters 
above each, saying who it was, so it was like a picture of all 
that Pompey and father had done for Rome in the East. I 
remember the figure of Syria, for she was specially grand and 
had a river-god lying at her feet. It was the river Orontes, 
father said. And then, behind the soldiers, came the prisoners 
themselves. I am sorry that the triumph was partly over your 
country, Syrus. I am sure that your countrymen did not mean 
to do wrong; but they had to pay the penalty for having fought 
Rome. The gods have given Rome the rule over the peoples, 
and the others have to obey her. There were women and 
children among the prisoners, Syrus. I remember seeing one 
little boy, hardly any bigger than me. They looked very sad 
and many of them were weeping. I suppose it was because 
they had had to leave their own homes and had lost their 
liberty. It must be a terrible thing to lose your liberty. But, 
never mind, Syrus; when I am a man, I will set you free.’ 
Syrus smiled. ‘It’s a pity for us slaves,’ he said, ‘that, when 
you would wish to free us, you have not the power; and, when 
you have the power...’ ‘Oh, Syrus, but I shall never change 
my mind; it’s a promise.’ ‘Very well, then,’ said Syrus, ‘some 
day I shall remind you of it.’ 

Publius had exhausted his fund of stories for one afternoon. 
‘It’s your turn, now,’ said he. “That was a good story, wasn’t 
it? I expect something very good, as a reward for it.’ 

Syrus pondered a little before beginning. ‘Yes, Publius,’ 
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said he, at last, ‘that was such a good story that I don’t think 
I can do better than continue it myself. You have told me 
about a triumph as a Roman sees it. Let me tell you about a 
triumph as a captive sees it. It does not look quite the same 
from the other side. The triumph of the great Pompey took 
place, you remember, a little while before I came to your house. 
But you may not know that my people were in that triumph and 
that I myself walked, with sunk head, in the procession.’ Publius 
looked with concern at theslave. ‘I did not know that, Syrus,’ he 
said. ‘I’m sorry I chose that story; I did not mean to hurt you.’ 

‘Of course you did not,’ said the slave. ‘Between old friends 
like you and me that is understood. But, as my memories have 
gone back to that old time, I will tell you how the Romans 
came to conquer my people and how I came to walk in a 
triumph through the streets of Rome.’ 

‘Far away in the sands of the Syrian desert lies a little town, 
with a sacred grove on a little hill beside it. There for hun- 
dreds, no, for thousands of years that grove has been held 
sacred. The rites of that worship were not, as is sometimes the 
case, cruel and evil. It was the holy sun-god who was wor- 
shipped there; and those who worship that pure one must 
worship him with pure rites. With no sacrifices of blood, but 
with flowers and fruits did we worship him; and ever on the 
altar burned the sacred fire, which must never be extinguished. 
Chosen priests were entrusted with the care of that altar, and 
it was from my family that those priests were chosen. Year 
by year we honoured the great god, giving thanks to him for all 
his blessings, injuring none, but doing justice to our own folk 
and showing kindness to the stranger. And then came the 
Roman eagles. For a long time we had known what it was to 
pay tribute to a master. But the Greek kings, whom we had 
served, had learned to know our ways and, if only we paid 
what they asked, they left us in peace. We had grown to love 
their rule and we prayed to our god to establish their throne 
secure. And then it pleased Rome to set those kings aside 
and to put new laws over us. How could we know the power 
of Rome? Who were these men from the West, for whom the 
West was not enough, but who must come to disturb our quiet 
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East? They were strange and we did not love strange ways. 
So we rushed to arms. Alas, we learned too late how heavy is 
the hand of Rome! The Roman legion came; it routed our 
little army; against their arms and skill our bows and arrows 
were of little avail. They burned our little town. They defiled 
our altar and cut down its grove. The sacred fire, which we 
held as sacred as you Romans hold the fire of Vesta, was ex- 
tinguished. I myself with my own eyes saw a Roman soldier 
cast the flame from the altar and trample it in the dust.’ 

‘Oh, Syrus,’ cried Publius, ‘I am sorry; I am sure my father 
had not ordered that.’ ‘No,’ said Syrus, ‘the soldier did not 
know what he was doing, so we must not be too angry with him. 
But the sacred fire burns no more and the great god, robbed of 
his accustomed worship, has forgotten his worshippers. And 
so our race has been defeated in battle; many of them were 
slain—it was a real slaughter, Publius—fit for a triumph, you 
see. And those who were left were dragged in chains, to the 
sea, to be shipped to Rome to grace the conqueror’s triumph. 
I myself had escaped wounded from the battle; but what was 
life to me, when all my kindred were captives or slain? My 
father had died, defending his shrine; but my mother and my 
little brother and sisters were captives. I followed them and 
let myself be taken too; I hoped that I might at least be their 
companion in slavery. They brought us to the coast and put us 
in ships for Italy. You have heard your father tell you, Pub- 
lius, of the miseries of a voyage when the winds are rough. But, 
believe me, a sea-voyage is one thing for a Roman general and 
another for the captives in the hold. We were crowded so that 
we had hardly room to move. We had little food, and that so 
evil that we could scarcely eat it. But that mattered little, for 
the sea was so rough and we were so sick and cold, that even a 
banquet would have had small charm for us. Once, as we 
neared the west coast of Italy, the wind rose to a hurricane 
and the captain feared for the safety of his ship, which was over- 
loaded. So, to lighten the cargo, he threw overboard the weak- 
est of the slaves. I suppose he ought really to have sacrificed 
the children. But he was a kindly man and he spared both 
them and my old mother, who was weak and ailing enough. 
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I lost two good friends there; but I did not grieve too much 
for them—they were not very sorry to go. Soon after that the 
weather cleared and we soon made harbour on the west coast 
of Italy at Puteoli. ‘There we were placed in a miserable set of 
rooms in barracks and, it seemed, forgotten for several weeks, 
We were crowded, the food was bad and insufficient, and we 
had nothing to do but think over our past sufferings and won- 
der what more fate had in store for us. But, even so, after sea, 
any land was a relief. And there we found one good friend, 
She was only a poor woman, the wife of the man who had the 
charge of us; but to us she was as a goddess from heaven; she 
would cook us little dainties to tempt our appetite—simple 
enough, but she had the skill to make a meal out of the merest 
scraps of waste food. And she loved children; she brought 
out the dolls that her own children had played with for my 
little sisters. I tell you, we wept when the soldiers came to 
lead us away to Rome. There our sufferings began again. We 
marched on foot under the blazing sun, we were made to travel 
faster and farther than the weaker of us could easily go, and 
several broke under the strain. My little brother was struck 
by the sun and died one evening just as we were reaching our 
night’s halt. The soldiers were not without sympathy for us; 
they helped us to dig his little grave and tried to find words to 
console us. But they had their orders; we must reach Rome 
in so many days and they could not spare the weak for whom 
the march was too hard. And then came Rome. First several 
days of waiting in a crowded prison, then the triumph. Can 
you imagine, Publius, what it is like to walk behind the funeral 
of your country? The slave in the car of Pompey, you told 
me, had to remind Pompey that he was man, not god. We 
needed some one to remind us that we were human beings, 
not brute beasts, herded to slaughter. The glory of a triumph 
has its price; and the price is the tears and groans of the cap- 
tives. It was we who paid the price for the triumph of the great 
Pompey. Oh, those crowds were cruel. We mourned and they 
exulted over our mourning. Woe to the conquered, you say! 
That was the lesson that was branded on our hearts that day. 
And yet all Romans cannot be unkind. There was one soldier 
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who marched beside us to see that we did not fall out by the 
way. He tried to cheer us up by his rough wit. And, I own, 
he did make us laugh when he interpreted to us some of the 
things that Pompey’s soldiers were saying about him. We 
could not have said them; but the soldiers had no scruples. 
When one of my little sisters grew too tired to walk he carried 
her on his shoulder and gave her cakes to eat. Then back to 
prison, and, after more days of waiting, the slave-market. We 
were set out, exposed to the view of the curious, while the 
auctioneer explained to his clients all our merits and defects. 
There was a parting of families and friends. Wives were torn 
from their husbands, children from their parents. To us the 
gods were kind. A worthy senator bought my mother and her 
two little daughters for his wife; I liked him from the first and 
I hear that with him they have kind treatment and a good home. 
For myself I did not care. My master was a man newly come 
to wealth, proud and cruel. He bought me as a bargain, be- 
cause, as I had few accomplishments, the price was low. He 
soon found out that I had some skill as a copyist and set me 
to work for him. But, try as I would, I could not satisfy him. 
If I copied twenty rolls in a day, that was not enough; I must 
copy thirty. And if in hurrying I made mistakes, there was 
no mercy. I soon learned what it was to feel the lash. The lash 
is for brute beasts, Publius, not for men like me, who come of 
princely stock. I grew desperate and was resolved to take my 
life. But the gods were kind and, just when my endurance 
was near an end, they sent your father to visit my master. He 
saw my work and liked it. He saw, too, what many would not 
have seen, that my heart was being broken. He bought me 
from him for twice the price that had been paid for me. And 
that is why you always find me hard at work; I want to pay 
back to my best of masters all that he has done for me. He 
has given me back life—yes, and happiness, too, when all 
seemed lost. For his sake I have even forgiven Rome for what 
she has done to me and mine. But, Publius, when I think of 
the lot of those who have fallen into the hands of bad masters 
I can hardly forbear from saying that which might hurt the 
majesty of your great Rome.’ 
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Publius had grown pensive during the latter part of Syrus’ 
tale. He sat with his head propped on his hands. “Things are 
much more difficult than they seem at first,’ he said at last. 
‘It’s awfully sad, that people should have to suffer like that, 
But it is the will of the gods, isn’t it? We Romans, too, must 
suffer, if Rome calls for it, mustn’t we? Rome is fated to rule 
the world and we must sacrifice everything for that. Father 
has often told me so. ‘Yes,’ said Syrus. ‘I have come to believe 
in the fate of Rome myself. But it had been well for us little 
peoples, if we might have been allowed to live out our lives 
apart from these great matters of fate. We are only pawns in 
the game, moved here and there, while the prizes are for others.’ 
‘But you are not unhappy now, dear Syrus, are you?’ queried 
Publius, taking a long look at the slave. ‘No,’ said Syrus, ‘not 
unhappy now. Things, as you say, are not so simple as they 
seem at first. Even the Roman general who conquered us may 
prove to be the kindest of masters—and his little son ....’ ‘And 
what about the little son, Syrus?’? ‘He may grow to take the 
place of the little brother that I lost.’ 
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EURIPIDES AND THE NEW COMEDY 


By A. G. RUSSELL 


INCE the character and achievement of Euripides form one 

of the most interesting studies in classical literature, it is 
not surprising to find that the most varied estimates have been 
made voth of his poetic and dramatic ability, but whatever 
conclusion we may reach we cannot be blind to the great in- 
fluence which he had on his successors. It was an influence 
which such shrewd critics as Aristophanes dreaded, but in 
spite of his censures and warnings the Euripidean outlook 
gained the day. 

We may, first, survey rapidly the directions in which the 
influence of Euripides was most likely to be felt, especially 
noting any changes which he introduced in the ‘mechanism’ 
and technique of drama. Did the structure of his plays differ 
so greatly from those of Aeschylus and Sophocles that drama 
took a new outward shape? It can hardly be said that it did. 
The introduction of that form of prologue which is so constant 
a feature in Euripides was certainly an innovation, arising as 
it did from his conception of the play as a denouement rather 
than a working-up to a climax, and also from the subjects he 
chose, but it did not materially affect the rest of the structure. 
The part of the chorus was abridged and a greater share given 
to the actors, but this was almost inevitable in development as 
the poet moved farther and farther away from the old lyric 
drama which we see in the early work of Aeschylus, e.g. the 
Supplices (before 472 B.c.). This divorce of the chorus from 
the plot was practically completed by Agathon (circa 416 B.C.) 
until eventually the chorus disappeared from acted drama 
(Arist. Poet. c. 18). 

It was in the spirit of his work that Euripides differed so 
completely from his predecessors. His choice and handling 
of themes called into being a type of drama that broke with 
tradition. In the Frogs (1. 1044) it is the boast of Aeschylus 
that he never portrayed a woman in love, and in only one 
extant play, the Trachiniae, does Sophocles use love for the 
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purpose of his plot, but in Euripides this emotion receives 
most careful treatment. And since in the portrayal of love 
the psychology of woman must be studied with as much, if 
not more, skill than that of man, so it is the female characters 
of Euripides which arrest attention more than the male. Once 
the dramatist starts working upon such a theme, he has an 
inexhaustible mine from which to dig, and it is not surprising 
that almost every modern novel and play has in it a love interest. 
But Euripides did something more than introduce this portrayal 
of love; from him can be traced that stream of pathos and senti- 
ment which treats of love for its own sake and is liable to 
degenerate into something artificial, unreal, and grossly senti- 
mental. 

One of the great complaints which Aristophanes had against 
Euripides was that he brought tragedy down from its pedestal 
to everyday life. Modern opinion holds that drama should 
represent what might take place in ordinary society without 
unduly straining probabilities and not be completely separated 
from common routine and experience, except that contrasts 
may be exaggerated and experiences deepened for dramatic 
effect. This new orientation set Athenian tragedy upon quite 
a new path and had a profound influence on the succeeding 
century, especially the work of Menander. 

Euripides lived in a period when education had become a 
force in politics and literature ; the work of the sophists deeply 
interested him, and from their principle of examining the basis 
of all accepted theories he imbibed their love of questioning 
and criticizing. Allied with this destructive tendency was that 
rhetoric and dialectic which gave them eventually their unenvi- 
able reputation. The influence of these educational experts and 
their theories is partly reflected in the special pleading and 
rhetoric of Euripides which is so well illustrated in the speech 
of Jason, Medea, |. 522 ff. or in Andromache, |. 184 as well as 
in the sceptical attitude to the religious and social creeds of 
his contemporaries which he so often expresses, for instance 
in the Jon, or Andromache (1162), Troades (400), Helena (729). 
Two other points distinguish him from his predecessors, first 
his love of realism and of ‘situations’, which only a dramatist 
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of genius can prevent from becoming crude melodrama, and, 
second, the tendency to reproduce characters till they become 
almost stereotyped. At first this is seen in the minor charac- 
ters, the nurse and the ‘pedagogue’, but soon it is applied to 
other and more important figures: the nurse in Hippolytus 
and other plays is the ancestor of Anna in Aeneid iv and of the 
‘confidante’ who appears with such regularity in Racine. 

It is of course only natural that great men should be in- 
fluenced by the conditions of the epoch in which they live, 
although some bear the marks more distinctly than others. 
Sophocles and Euripides were contemporary : the former moved 
freely in the world of politics and society, the latter was a 
scholar and a recluse, yet the spirit of the close of the fifth cen- 
tury is represented more truly by Euripides than by Sophocles. 
In the break-up of the Athenian Empire, and with it the 
destruction of so many golden hopes, the mind of Euripides 
was pre-occupied with the search for a new centre of life, which 
perhaps explains his penetrating curiosity into religion, politics, 
and social codes. It is this loss of a hub for action and thought 
which in the next century gave birth to the philosophic systems 
of Epicurus and the Porch, the latter with its conception of a 
World-State claiming the affection and loyalty of men, in place 
of their now-enslaved City-State. It sought a new unit for life 
and found it in the individual, not in the city. Euripides is 
essentially an individualist. 

This change, almost a process of disillusionment, may be 
traced in Aristophanes: his earlier plays are largely a com- 
mentary on contemporary politics, but since after the fall of 
Athens it was dangerous to indulge in political satire, criticism 
turned to social satire instead. With this change in spirit went 
a change in the matter of the Old Comedy: no longer did the 
play contain a Parabasis in which the poet offered to the city 
his advice on current questions, nor did he write beautiful 
and often tender lyrical choruses in praise of her. The pro- 
minent personages of the day—generals, demagogues, poets, 
philosophers—are no longer introduced for praise or blame, 
but the theme of comedy is rather a humorous delineation of 
the manners and eccentricities of everyday citizens, really the 
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olxeia redyuata of Euripides (Frogs, 1. 959). The transitional 
stage is seen in the Ecclesiazousae (? 392 B.C.) and the process 
is almost complete in the Plutus (388 B.c.). The writer of the 
Greek Life of Aristophanes mentions another play, the Cocalus, 
which he places as the first that definitely inaugurated the 
New Comedy: 2t Kal tis véas tov tpdtrov 
év TH KooxdAw &€ oF AaPdpyevor Mévavapds te 
Kai EApaparoupynoav. 

The interesting words come at the end of the quotation. 
Attic tragedy in the beginning of the fourth century had be- 
come effete, the tone of life, too, had changed, and something 
was demanded closer to common experience and more indi- 
vidualistic. The need was met by the development of New 
Comedy under Menander. A brief and substantially accurate 
account is given in Euanthus (ii. 5), who after outlining the 
character of Old Comedy and giving as the reason for its dis- 
appearance the legal measures passed to prevent its too 
outspoken criticism, goes on to say: ‘Hoc igitur quod supra 
diximus malo coacti omittere satyram, aliud genus carminis, 
véav Kou@aiav, hoc est novam comoediam, repperere poetae 
quae argumento communis magis et generaliter ad omnes 
homines qui mediocribus fortunis agunt, pertineret, et minus 
amaritudinis spectatoribus et eadem opera multum delecta- 
tionis afferret, concinna argumento, consuetudini congrua, 
utilis sententiis, grata salibus, apta metro . . . cum multorum 
ante ac postea, tum praecipue Menandrique Terentique est’— 
a generality of treatment avoiding specialized interests, with- 
out either the freshness of Periclean Athens, or the vigorous 
imagination and invention of Aristophanes: moral reflections 
and witty apothegms fitted into a framework of actual life. 
Quintilian (x. i. 69) couples Menander with Euripides: ‘Eum 
(sc. Euripidem) admiratus maxime est, ut saepe testatur, et 
secutus, quamquam in opere diverso, Menander, qui vel unus 
meo quidem iudicio diligenter lectus, ad cuncta quae prae- 
cipimus effingenda sufficiat, ita omnem vitae imaginem expres- 
sit, tanta in eo inveniendi copia et eloquendi facultas, ita est 
omnibus rebus, personis, adfectibus accommodatus.’ Quin- 
tiliam praises him further for his rhetorical qualities and the 
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smoothness of his dialogue, both of which are so characteristic 
of Euripides. 

But when we turn to the surviving fragments and to the 
Latin copies, we find a monotony of subject and of treatment, 
the same stock characters appear, the same plots were followed 
again and again. A modern audience expects some unusual 
plot as well as fresh handling, but an ancient audience and 
the critics seem satisfied if the dramatist treated a hackneyed 
theme with but slight variations in setting and treatment. It 
was Menander’s special quality that he could do this in a way 
that was distinctive without being novel. He seems to have 
limited himself closely: considerable portions of four or five 
comedies are still extant, and something can be judged from 
Plautus or Terence, but in every case the plot turns upon the 
recognition of a long-lost brother or sister by their kin. Menan- 
der was the first to make extensive use of the dvayvopiois, now 
transferred from tragedy to comedy. The biographer of Aristo- 
phanes states—éypoe Kaoxadov év eiocyet popav kal 
opov Kal & égrjAwoe Mévavapos. This, however, is 
hardly correct, for Menander certainly imitated g®opdav xai 
évoryvepiopdv, but almost equally certainly he imitated them not 
from Aristophanes but Euripides. The outstanding example is 
the Jon, but Wilamowitz (Anal. Eur., p. 189) pointed out that 
the plots of the lost Auge and Alope are imitated in the Epitre- 
pontes, and from the earliest times one of the most dramatic 
moments in the Agamemnon Saga was the recognition of 
brother and sister. 

Since the plots of the New Comedy dealt almost exclusively 
with one theme, it was inevitable that there should be some 
similarity of characters ; but although these constantly reappear 
they never receive the deep and penetrating study which Euri- 
pides gives them. There was no place for the emotions of a 
Phaedra, a Medea, a Hecuba, or a Creusa. Generally New 
Comedy portrayed the less lovable sides of human character, 
but this does not apply completely to Menander: Abrotonon 
in the Epitrepontes and Chrysis in the Samia were depicted 
with a tenderness and freshness which are in great contrast 
with the colourless women of Terence, while even Polemon, 
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the braggart of the Pericetromene, is different from the typical 
‘Miles Gloriosus’. This passion for describing types may owe 
something to Theophrastus, who according to tradition had 
Menander for his pupil, and it would appear that the title of 
the latter’s lost play AeioiAaiyev was borrowed from the amus- 
ing sketch of that name by Theophrastus. 

To judge from the extant lines of Menander there was an 
ease of language and a lightness of touch which appealed to 
Attic ears: the well-turned phrase and witty dialogue gained 
for him a reputation as great as that of Euripides, though in 
both cases their real glory came after their death, for as the 
unpopularity of Euripides during his lifetime was far excelled 
by his popularity in the fourth century, so too Menander was 
often defeated by lesser artists than himself. Both Aulus 
Gellius and Quintilian mention this: in the Noctes Atticae 
(XVII. iv. 2) is told the story of Menander and his rival Phile- 
mon: ‘Menander a Philemone, nequaquam pari scriptore, in 
certaminibus comoediarum ambitu gratiaque et factionibus 
saepenumero vincebatur. Eum cum forte habuisset obviam, 
“quaeso’’, inquit, ‘“Philemo, bona venia dic mihi, cum me 
vincis, non erubescis?”’ and Quintilian (111. vii. 19) says, ‘nam 
quidam sunt, sicut Menander, iustiora posteriorum iudicia 
quam suae aetatis sunt consecuti’. Euripides had a tremendous 
vogue and Abdera went mad over him—Menander also was 
copied till well on into the Christian era, for in the time of 
Julian, Apollinarius of Syria is recorded as writing comedies 
after Menander, tragedies after Euripides, odes after Pindar 
as substitutes for the forbidden originals. 

A French critic, writing about the Decameron of Boccaccio, 
says, ‘The central idea of the book is that of love, represented 
as the chief motive force in social life and the sovereign of the 
world’. This seems true also about Menander, but so long as 
woman held a secondary place in Greek society it was difficult 
to spiritualize it; the heights to which Euripides raised his 
heroines and the tremendous pains he took with the delineation 
of their character were largely by way of protest and in con- 
tradiction to current opinion. The New Comedy had no place, 
as we said before, for the emotions of a Phaedra or a Medea, 
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and so love was in danger of developing into mere sentiment 
in a romantic background. Soliloquies on its power appear 
with such unfailing regularity that they seem almost a parody 
on the tragic speeches of Euripides’ women and of his choral 
odes, but they lack the real intensity of his passion and seem 
rather to conform to a dramatic convention. Nor was Menan- 
der vigorous enough to admit the genuinely farcical element 
that appears in Aristophanes; indeed it is doubtful if that would 
have appealed to his contemporaries, but that the comparison 
between these two writers was at any rate possible is shown in 
one of the treatises ascribed to Plutarch, Aristophanis et Menan- 
dri Comparatio’, in which signal injustice is done to the earlier 
writer and no attempt made to realize the spirit of his time or 
his object in writing. 

Not only then is there a vast change in the outlook of the 
fourth-century writers but the conventional mechanism of the 
play undergoes an interesting development. Euripides had 
made great use of the prologue, as Aristophanes introduces him 
to explain in the Frogs (1. 946), but the New Comedy found it 
essential to hold tight the attention of the audience from the 
very first moment: since a lengthy prologue would fail in this, 
the opening often took the form of an amusing quarrel, followed 
then by a ‘prologue’ which was necessary to explain the ante- 
cedents of the comedy, which, as also in Euripides, were fre- 
quently very complicated. In the Periceiromene ‘Agnoia’ enters 
at line 200 and explains the previous action, and a similar device 
is followed in the Hero by the tutelary hero-god, and also in 
the Phasma. These personifications were common in Menander 
and may be derived from the use of ‘Lyssa’ (‘Madness’) in the 
Heracles Mainomenos of Euripides. 'The chorus is not merely 
altered—it disappears. Euanthius (Donati Comm. Euanth de 
Com. iii. 1) gives a brief account: ‘ita paulatim velut attrito atque 
extenuato choro ad novam comoediam sic pervenit ut in ea 
non modo non indicatur chorus sed ne locus quidem iam relin- 
quatur choro. Nam postquam otioso tempore fastidiosior spe- 
ctator effectus est ut tum cum ad cantatores ab fabula transiebat, 
consurgere et abire coepit, res admonuit poetas ut primo qui- 
dem choros tollerent, locum eis relinquentes, ut Menander 
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fecit hac de causa, non ut alii existimant alia.’ Its place was 
taken by a sort of comic entertainment by members of perhaps 
a wedding-party or drinking bout! 

The tradition of romance and sentiment founded by Menan- 
der was carried on through the Alexandrian school into the 
sentimental novel. ‘Though about 500 years later, Daphnis and 
Chloe has for its subject the old story of exposed children and 
their fortunes, leading up to the discovery of their parentage, 
The characters of the nurse, the braggart, and his parasite 
appear, but the whole story is profoundly influenced by the 
bucolic school of poets headed by Theocritus. Its influence 
was felt too in Rome during the Augustan age when Parthenius, 
tutor of Virgil and friend of Cornelius Gallus, wrote his love- 
tales, and whoever was the author of the Ciris he too shows 
the same features, in his description of Love (lines 163 ff), 
the introduction of the nurse (1. 260), and his description of 
magic rites (1. 370). But it is of course in Plautus and Terence 
that the working of the New Comedy is best judged in Roman 
literature. Plautus borrowed, if not translated, at least four 
plays from Menander—Bacchides, Poenulus, Stichus, and Aulu- 
laria, while Terence is indebted to him for the Adelphoi and 
Heauton Timoroumenos, as well as using a ‘contaminatio’ of two 
more plays for the Eunuchus and Andria. It is possible to trace 
the same features and to observe the tradition as it breaks up 
into two streams and to catch echoes of Menander and Euri- 
pides in the strangely undramatic plays of Seneca. 
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LATIN FOR TO-DAY 


By J. ROSS COATES 


OME little time ago two teachers of Latin, one from a Secondary 

School in the north of England, the other from a Public School in 
the south, drew my attention to the text-book Latin for To-day. They 
were both experienced men, and they both recommended the book 
strongly. I was therefore surprised, on reading Mr. Chambers’s article 
entitled ‘Latin for To-day’, in the issue of Greece and Rome dated 
October 1936, to find that he has so little good to say for this book. 
It would be a pity if readers of Greece and Rome were to be given only 
a one-sided view of a book which seems to me, to say the least of it, to 
be interesting as an experiment. The present article examines Mr. 
Chambers’s criticism, and suggests that perhaps he has been unduly 
pessimistic in concluding that the authors have achieved little of value 
for the teaching of Latin. 

Mr. Chambers does not quarrel with the aim of the book—the attempt 
to humanize the teaching of Latin. He obviously holds no brief for the 
old-fashioned, inhuman school, whose only concern was to give its pupils 
what was difficult and distasteful. On the contrary, he thinks that a 
book which calls itself Latin for To-day should present Latin ‘with 
clear sharp edges as the comprehensible language of a comprehensible 
people, having a strong and vital relation to the organic mass of know- 
ledge and the understanding of man and his world’. But he feels that 
Latin for To-day lacks four qualities essential to this ideal: first, clear 
explanations ; secondly, clear exposition of type ; thirdly, orderly thought; 
fourthly, relation to life. 

Let us see how he reaches his conclusion. First, he considers the 
typography, taking as his example the notes which follow the connected 
Latin of Section III. Of these ten notes, some are concerned with 
grammar, others with subject-matter. Mr. Chambers says: ‘All these 
notes are printed in the same type, with a variation for Rule 1 and the 
tense video.’ This statement is misleading, for there are at least seven 
different types and four arrows used to make clear the notes to which 
he refers. Presumably his real complaint is that most of the notes, what- 
ever they concern, begin in the same kind of type. But ought this policy 
to be so lightly condemned? Many text-books, in order to differentiate 
between syntax and subject-matter, as if between work and play, print 
the two in different kinds of type. Thus, the child who hurries over his 
homework will only learn the ‘work’ notes, many of which, as likely as 
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not, are unimportant. In Latin for To-day all the notes seem important 
and interesting. Most of them deal with differences between the Romans 
and the English. Some tell of differences of language, others of custom. 
Surely an artificial distinction of type would only promote that very 
divorce from reality which Mr. Chambers is anxious to avoid? 

Mr. Chambers comments next on four of the explanations given in 
the notes. First, he quite rightly points out that one of them, on page 
103, is written in bad English. On the whole, the English of the 
explanations is quite sound, but this slip, on page 103, and another on 
page 31, should be noted by the authors, so that they can be omitted 
from the next edition. The example discussed at greatest length is this 
one: ‘Observe that the Latin perfect tense has two meanings, and is 
sometimes to be translated as a present perfect with the auxiliary have, 
(has), as narravi was translated above, and sometimes, as here, as a 
simple past without an auxiliary.’ This example is quoted as being 
neither concise nor clear. Whether it is clear or not depends on whether 
the children have been familiarized with the terms used. Since an 
examination of the earlier pages of the book shows that the terms 
‘perfect’, ‘present’, ‘tense’, ‘auxiliary’ all occur frequently, I fail to see 
that there is anything in the sentence quoted which prevents the meaning 
from being perfectly clear to a child of eleven. In order to show that the 
explanation is not concise, Mr. Chambers says: ‘If a teacher of Latin 
can teach, then his children will understand the tense amavi from his 
explanation of six written words—amawvi, “I loved”, “I have loved”.’ 
Immediately below their explanation, the authors have: ‘vocavi, 
“T called’, have called’’.’ The two methods seem to be identical. 
Each requires the explanation of six words. If anything, the passage 
quoted above seems to me to err on the side of conciseness rather than 
the reverse. Mr. Chambers does not tell us how he would explain them 
more concisely. 

The third attack is directed against the English-into-Latin sentences, 
which Mr. Chambers finds senseless, unlikely to bring a child to relate 
Latin to the everyday, in fact ‘bound to make of it (Latin) an exotic and 
grotesque fantasy of unmeaning in his groping mind’. This criticism is 
important enough to deserve serious examination, because, if true, it 
would be sufficient ground in itself on which to condemn the book. Mr. 
Chambers selects three of the sentences for quotation, and admittedly 
they are rather feeble ones. First, ‘Neither booty nor food was being 
moved from the forests with carts by the men.’ Secondly, “We were 
remaining not only in the town, but also in the fields, with joy.’ Thirdly, 
‘Famous and well-known poets will sometimes be seen in the forum by 
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boys.’ Now I agree with Mr. Chambers in criticizing these three 
sentences, but I cannot agree with him that they are representative of 
the remaining few hundred in the book. Mr. Chambers does not state 
explicitly what he dislikes in the three sentences which he quotes. He 
makes it clear, however, that he especially disapproves of sentences 
which are bad English, or nonsense, or fail to help a child to relate Latin 
to the everyday. Presumably, therefore, he would agree with me that 
good sentences for translation into Latin are written in natural English, 
make sense, and deal with topics of everyday interest to children. 
I have found no sentences in Latin for To-day, except the three already 
mentioned, which fall short of the mark in any of these respects. The 
only border-line cases occur in the exercises on participles, where it is 
not always possible to write the most natural English, because English 
does not use the perfect participle passive so readily as Latin. It is 
difficult to take seriously a critic who, selecting from several hundred 
the only three poor sentences, leaves the impression that most of the 
rest are equally bad. 

The next page of Mr. Chambers’s article is devoted to an attack on 
the Latin style of the connected passages for translation. In the middle 
of this section he digresses to complain about the way in which the note 
on multos annos is expressed. I agree with him that ‘How can you tell 
that it is not direct object?’ is a better way of putting the question than 
‘Why is it not direct object?? Mr. Chambers himself answers the first 
part of his criticism of style by saying that his quotation ‘is from the 
beginning of the course, and it is perhaps not fair to expect much in 
the way of Latin at that stage’. He goes on to discuss an example from the 
end of the first year, ‘Maximum gaudium animos spectatorum occupavit: 
nam spectacula eius modi Romanos semper delectaverunt.’ Of this he 
says: ‘It is indeed “Latin made easy”, but is it Latin? Is the pupil 
“reading and understanding Latin’’, or is he only thinking that this is 
so? The difficulty of composing passable Latin at this stage is enormous, 
but at least let us not delude ourselves.’ But we are not deluding our- 
selves, any more than the authors were deluding themselves. We do not 
suppose that these sentences are classical Latin. Under the method of 
Latin for To-day, it is necessary that the child should be able to under- 
stand the passages which he is translating. Surely Mr. Chambers is 
lacking in sense of proportion if he expects stylish Latin from this 
stage? After all, the period referred to is the end of the first year. By 
the end of the third year the children will perhaps be reading a little 
real Caesar, and during the fourth they will make the acquaintance of 
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the end of the first year is that the advance towards real Latin has been 
considerable. 

In his final criticism Mr. Chambers accuses the authors of presenting 
the book in a ‘casual’ way. It is difficult to see what he means, because 
he goes on to suggest ‘that the book has been thought out with extreme 
care, and that extreme care has been used to ensure an ordered grading 
in difficulty’, and that ‘we have to accept that the book is constructed on 
a thought-out method’. This does not sound as though the presentation 
of the material were casual. Mr. Chambers suggests that the casual 
approach would have been more suited to the treatment of derivations, 
which is so ordered and systematic in Latin for To-day. Here I cannot 
agree with him. Most teachers of Latin recognize the dangers of a hap- 
hazard use of derivations—dangers typified by the old story of the boy 
who thought that ‘neck-tie’ was derived from necto. 

I have shown, I hope, that Latin for To-day is not a bad book; in con- 
clusion, I would like to show that it might even be called a good one. 
The old-fashioned method of teaching Latin used to concentrate on the 
learning of much grammar before any construing was done. Nor is this 
soul-destroying scheme yet dead. I saw recently, in quite a modern 
school, a boy who arrived half-way through the term being given a 
‘Shorter Kennedy’ by the headmaster, and told to learn the first half of 
it, so that he would be able to work with one of the forms next term. 
He learnt it all right! At the opposite pole is the Direct Method, under 
which the pupils are supposed to acquire the grammar as they go along. 
This method undoubtedly holds the interest of the pupils for the first 
few lessons. The difficulty is that when people who are accustomed to 
a non-inflected language try to converse in one that is inflected, either 
speed or accuracy has to be sacrificed. Inaccuracy is a bad principle, and 
lack of speed breeds lack of interest. 

In between the two poles, writers of text-books have attempted for 
years to find a middle course. Each has tried in his own way to make 
certain of the grammar while at the same time keeping up the interest. 
Hillard and Botting believed in the use of a large number of English- 
into-Latin sentences, carefully graded in difficulty. They said in their 
preface that the child’s interest at this stage was not in the subject-matter 
of the book, but in his own progress. F. Ritchie, in his preface to First 
Steps, writes: ‘An attempt has here been made to make the application 

run side by side with the study of the accidence, and at the same time to 
introduce some of the simpler rules of syntax.’ Here again the grammar is 
well brought in, but the interest for the pupil can only lie in his own pro- 
gress. The sentences which form the exercises are dull and disconnected. 
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The idea of interest in progress is good, indeed essential. But surely 
the direction of the progress is of vital importance? The child’s interest 
in his progress as he works his way through ‘Hillard and Botting’ or 
First Steps is little more than an interest in his growing ability to do 
jigsaw puzzles. What he needs is an interest in his growing ability to 
understand Latin. And this is exactly what, in my opinion, Latin for 
To-day gives. The whole book is directed to this one end. The subject- 
matter of the chapters, the pictures, the notes on points of general 
interest which some find so ‘conversational’, all make him feel that he 
is getting a better understanding of Roman life. The ‘real’ connected 
Latin, so simple that it can almost be translated by the beginner without 
reference to the vocabulary, makes him feel that he is getting to know 
the Roman language. 

The careful planning of the book is noticeable in the way in which 
the declensions, conjugations, and rules of syntax are gradually con- 
solidated by the pupil. In an appendix of twenty-one pages there is a 
summary of all the grammar and rules which have been used. At suit- 
able stages the pupil is referred to this summary. For example, on page 
97, when he has now met all the six cases of nouns of the first and second 
declensions, he is required to turn to the appendix, and review the model 
nouns of these declensions. 

Thus, Latin for To-day, since it seems to achieve its object without 
discouraging accuracy on the part of the pupil, and without denying 
him the orderly growth of a knowledge of grammar and syntax, is in my 
judgement both unusual and important. 


VERSIONS 


i} does not become a Cambridge man to claim too much for his 

University, nor am I much tempted to do so. But there is, I think, 
a certain type, rare, like all good things, which seems to be associated 
in some peculiar way with our alma mater. I am thinking of men like 
Leslie Stephen (the original of Meredith’s Vernon Whitford), like 
Henry Sidgwick, like Maitland, like one who died but the other day 
with all his promise unfulfilled. It is a type unworldly without being 
saintly, unambitious without being inactive, warm-hearted without 
being sentimental. Through good report and ill such men work on, 
following the light of truth as they see it; able to be sceptical without 
being paralysed; content to know what is knowable and to reserve 
judgement on what is not. The world could never be driven by such 
men, for the springs of action lie deep in ignorance and madness. But 
it is they who are the beacon in the tempest, and they are more, not less, 
needed now than ever before. May their succession never fail. 

G. L. DICKINSON (Nation and Athenaeum, 22 Feb. 1930.) 


IT DOES NOT BECOME A CAMBRIDGE MAN— 


UAMVIS autem Academiam nostram nimis laudare Academicum 

non deceat, neque eo equidem pronus sim, esse tamen ei si quid 
aliud proprium credo genus quoddam hominum quale sicut ceteras res 
optimas raro inuenias: scilicet tales dico quales erant et Stephanus ille 
quem sub Calliclis persona Menander in scenam inducit et Aristippus 
et Eurylochus et Marcellus noster qui praecisa spe iuuentutis nuper obiit. 
Nempe negotia fori tales nec respiciunt neque ut diui despiciunt, honores 
neque appetunt neque adepti negligunt, amicos amant neque in amorem 
effunduntur; et seu bona fama seu mala insequente inceptis instant, 
duce qualem conspiciunt ueritate—namque una illi et dubitare possunt 
et pro uiribus rem agere, quippe quibus satis sit ea scire quae scire licet, 
quae non licet de eis arbitrium sustinere. A quibus quamuis respublica 
ideo nunquam geri possit quia rerum gerendarum fontes inscitia et 
insania obruti latent, eisdem, ut qui tanquam procella furente nauiganti- 
bus taedam protendant, non minus haec nostra sed plus quam ulla ante 
acta aetas eget. Quorum series utinam semper lampada tradat! 


H. RACKHAM. 
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VERSIONS 
bw is our life? a play of passion, 
Our mirth the music of division. 
Our mothers’ wombs the tiring-houses be, 
Where we are dressed for this short comedy. 
Heaven the judicious sharp spectator is, 
That sits and marks still who doth act amiss. 
Our graves that hide us from the searching sun 
Are like drawn curtains when the play is done. 
Thus march we, playing, to our latest rest, 
Only we die in earnest, that’s no jest. 
Sir WALTER RALEGH. 


Tis Bios; Tis Traigev dpyaio: TpaywAei, 
Tevyet A’ Epidwv aidAov yéAws. 

T&v 2’ yeivapévoov oikny’ évi vnAvow Eotiv, 
oF oTOAIAas Apap’ és Eprpépiov. 

Geol Kpivouver KaOrpevor HAE GedvTat 
Taxa Tis raion pavA’ UtroKpivépevos. 

ds Aé TEAOS DAE Kai 

apa traizovtes Tupathy Trpocotelyouev 
Svteas KOUAAUa TOUTO yéAws. 

C. M. Bowra. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD IN NO. 16 


ACROSS: 1. LABIENUS. 8. IURE. 9. REDA. 10. RICAS. II. OB. 12. EATUR. 
13. CUI. 15. RETRO. 16. 1T. 17. TRACTATU. 21. AENEAN. 23. US. 24. SCIENTIA. 


DOWN: 
7. SABINUS. 


I. LIBERTAS. 2. AURAE. 3. BRITTANI. 4. IECUR. 5. NESCIANT. 6. UDO. 
9. RARO. 14. UT. 18. CE. 19. TAN. 20. TUI. 22. EC. 
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To the Epitor oF Greece and Rome. 


AN HORATIAN EPITAPH 
Sir, 

The following epitaph may be of some interest as a specimen, not 
of pure Latinity like the one quoted in a recent issue, but of quaint 
adaptation from Horace. It is on a brass in the old Brook Street Uni- 
tarian Chapel at Knutsford, Cheshire. At least four of the Odes are 
obviously quoted here. It would be interesting to hear of any other 
epitaphs of this type. 

Yours, etc., 


DorotHy TARRANT. 
Bedford College, 


University of London. 


Exuvias infra deposuit 
Isaacus Antrobus 
Hoc Agro oriundus. 

Vir Indole sané egregia 
Admodum eruditus Alumnosque erudiendo 
Per vitae curriculum fidelis et praestans, 
Doctarum praemiis frontium dignus. 
Quoad Mores 
Integer vitae, scelerisque purus 
Justus et propositi tenax. 

Non civium ardor prava Jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis Tyranni, 
Mente concussit solida. 

Cui literae bonae, cui Libertas, 

Cui Pudor et sacrae Justitiae Soror 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas, 
Quando ullum invenient parem! 

Quis desiderio sit Pudor aut Modus 
Tam chari capitis. 

Multis ille quidem flebilis occidit, 
Quarto Iduum Aprilis Anno Salutis 
M DCC XXXIV 
Aetatis LVI. 
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LATIN CROSSWORD—‘A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY’ 


9 io |i 

2 13 

14 15 

6 17 

49 20 

21 

22 25 
25 26 |27 28 

29 30 

32 33 

35 36 
37 


As a slight encouragement to those who attempt to solve these admittedly difficult cross-words, a 
selection of names of solvers will be published with the solution in the next number. Would solvers 
please send t. solutions to the joint-Editor at the City of London School, E.C. 4 


Note: A well-known line of Latin poetry, ted by the ounte, runs round the four sides of the diagram 
from 1 to 12. Further clues are given below. Where ore than one word is req d the of 
letters in each is given in paren 


CLUES 
ACROSS: 1. Carman’s quite wu: 2. First of feet for lovesick shepherd (6) (2) (4). 
Carried by mourning Cup id (acc. ts). 16 rev. Determined remark débutante? (5) 


18. infant Jupiter's s fate on 34 (3) (8). 21. Reply to Aeneas’ first marriage proposal? (3) (6) (3). 22. 
Pericles loved . (8) (4). _ 24. Indiscreet Love ts thus banished. 28 rev. Husbands should be. 
29. =e those rosy fips? (ace.) (7) (5). 31. ough endless here would not have stop Leander. 
fo Tev. ese rites were the pretext for lovers’ ~ a a 3 rev. and 34. Where Helen’s lover came 
pear G). 4. Wi rev. Explains 31’s colour (gen.) Palpable and oscular demonstration of Love 
iamque qua it confudimus.’ 
SWN: 5 “4 Disturbed vicar met cats. 2. Diminutive origin of rivalry. 3. Such a lover would be 
outside the pale (Ov. A.A. 1.729). 4. How Virgil liked his barmaid? (7) (s). F and 15. Literary quali- 
fication expected of a lover (3) (7). 7 rev. What the bull said to Pasiphae? ® ) 


(2). 8. First question 
of prospective father-in-law (3) ‘3) ©) @. orev. Taildoubly detailed. 10. ‘—Veret Venus’. 11. Better 
be rejected than confess this (7) (5). rs knows no = like this w- letter last). 17 rev. Love’s 


joys are. 19. Daily entry in D ee iary. 20. Simonid ~ oe) 23 rev. Contains billet doux ? 
25. Though endless here would not have stopped Leander. 0 Medea may have addressed J a 


27. Why 2 held up lover. 28. Lover’s position as regards a beauty. 3jorev. Whoever beg 
never finished. Be 
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** The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. xi. The Imperial Peace, a.D. 70-192. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1936. Pp. 998; 18 maps and table. 35s. 


It is probable that no part of this work illustrates better than Vol. xi how world-wide is 
the learning which the editors have laid under contribution ; here we have scholars, not 
merely from Britain and America, but also from Sweden, Hungary, Germany, France, 
and Italy, all combining to put their specialized knowledge at our disposal. The story 
of the Emperors is told in Chapters I, V, VIII, [X, and in them we see Vespasian who 
began as a usurper bringing not only those military qualities which at the moment of 
his elevation were his principal qualification, but also two heirs for dynastic succession. 
The machinery devised by Augustus had not irretrievably broken—all it needed was the 
robust common sense of a man who could restore discipline and stabilize finances. Titus, 
belying the expectations of many, proved generous and equitable, curbing his extrava- 
gance and giving promise of a great reign, but was doomed to hand on his inheritance 
to the unfortunate Domitian, the history of whose rule is beset with many difficulties, 
His autocratic temper and forbidding personality, his alienation of Senate and aristocracy, 
and his morbid suspicions have done his memory more harm than careful and shrewd 
administration and a watchful check on provincial governors have benefited it, but 
Domitian really carried out his father’s and brother’s work in restoring and maintaining 
a shaken realm. In Nerva the Elder Statesman set about the work of conciliation and of 
modifying the inevitable reaction—a difficult task in view of Domitian’s favourable 
attitude to the Army. The conspiracy of Casperius forced the adoption of Trajan, in 
whom we see a capacity for leadership and a conciliatory manner, as well as a firm con- 
trol of the Army. Measures for the restoration of Italy, reform of provincial administra- 
tion, and above all the extension of the Empire, mark his reign, though later writers of 
antiquity as well as modern critics doubted the wisdom of the last. The task of organiz- 
ing and maintaining this vast congeries was Hadrian’s burden as well as that of his suc- 
cessors; his wanderings and creative activity, his direction of the Empire’s energies 
to its own inner tasks, his benevolence and self-discipline, and his rather pitiful end 
mark him as outstanding. In great contrast with Hadrian was his stay-at-home suc- 
cessor, Antoninus Pius, a man of complete integrity and of goodness, interested in law, 
equable in his rule, but given to a passivity which brought its own dangers. On Marcus, 
the kindest and most selfless of men, descended troubles such as few have had to combat: 
war, plague, and famine, and in his reign we feel his own words are coming true—‘All 
is ordained by nature to change and go under, that something other may take its place’. 
*The rising-sun’ as Commodus was called soon set in disgrace and ruin; the rule of 
favourites, gross self-indulgence, despotic anger, orgiastic worships, undisguised auto- 
cracy—all these are characteristic of the new world that was ushered in during the 
reign of Commodus. 

The northern peoples who play so large a part in the Empire’s history are described 
by scholars from Sweden and Hungary, and we see Rome after hard-won victories, 
which did not impose real tranquillity, annexing Dacia, securing prosperity for the 
Dobrudja, and realizing how essential for the safety of her Empire was the Danube 
frontier. In Asia the network of Flavian roads helped Trajan in his contest with the 
Parthians, whose capital was taken but whose spirit was not broken, while his successor 
was content to remain on the defensive; war broke out again under Marcus, on 
both frontiers, and in spite of victory, quiet was never assured there, for plague, 
pestilence, and famine wrought almost irreparable havoc. At the same time, Christian- 
ity was developing, with a wholly different culture from that which the Empire had 
inherited from the city-state: this development took the form, first of intense spiritual 
vitality and experiment, then of conservation and consolidation, the first stage, marked 
by the writings of the New Testament, and the second by the organization of the 
Church, the combating of heresies, and the beginning of orthodoxy. 
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The principate itself underwent great transformation; the emerging power of the 
Army, though at first the menace of military domination was removed, the varying 
conceptions of the Principate spread by successive emperors, the problem of trans- 
mitting it, and the unparalleled good fortune of Rome in finding such a sequence of 
rulers as Trajan, Hadrian, Pius, and Marcus. The prestige of the Senate declined with 
the steady increase of the Emperor’s, and the growing responsibility of the Imperial 
Civil Service, recruited eventually from the Equites. The problems of Imperialism 
differed in East and West, but in both unity of sentiment, not mere uniformity, was 
attained : as yet the strain on municipal government was not too great for it to bear, the 
intrusion of the central government’s interference was gradual, and the devotion of the 
Empire’s inhabitants was secured by the peace the Empire maintained. The Latin West 
began to emancipate itself and even to provide Emperors, the Greek provinces were 
freed from the ruinous devastation of Republican times, Asia particularly profiting, 
and here Christianity found a valuable area for its activities and was deeply influenced 
by the philosophic and cultural outlook of these lands. 

In addition to the military and political history of this period, Volume xi contains 
valuable chapters on Greek Science, Latin art and literature, and on classical Roman 
Law; in a concise summing up we see how external dangers and plague were beginning 
to rob the Empire of its margin of prosperity and heritage of peace, how the Western 
trend set in motion by Augustus was slowing down, and how the culture of the age was 
living on its capital. If the period was not so rich in achievement, it did secure for a 
great part of mankind justice and fair treatment, a continuity of individual tradition, 
and the enjoyment of immensa Romanae pacis maiestas. 


**Pompeit. By R.C. CARRINGTON. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936. Pp. 197, 
Plates 24, Figures 21, Plan. tos. 6d. 


This work, published in the same format as Mr. Collingwood’s volume on Roman 
Britain, and Sir Frederic Kenyon’s on Books and Readers, contains an outline of the 
historical development of Pompeii, an account of its inhabitants and their vicissitudes, 
and a description of the life of the city, in some ways so different from ordinary concep- 
tions. There are chapters on the many types of houses, industries, cults, amusements, 
and artistic productions, and a most interesting and concise guide for the visitor to 
the excavations both of Pompeii and Herculaneum. It is written in an admirably 
restrained way, which always avoids the sensational and conjures up the ordinary 
workaday life of the town with surprising effect. The language is not technical, but is 
never amateurish, the plans, which are beautifully clear, are described with economy 
of effort, the plates are good and most pertinent—in every way this is a fascinating 
book, containing results of much modern research, well written and well produced, 
and it cannot fail to be of great interest to all readers. 


**A History of the Roman World from 146 to 30 B.c. By FRANK Burr Marsh, 
Ph.D., F.R.Hist.S. Methuen, 1936. Pp. xii+427. 15. 


This is a volume in Methuen’s ‘History of the Greek and Roman World’, by the author 
of The Founding of the Roman Empire. It is a clear and readable outline of the period. 
The constitutional development is traced along lines which will be familiar to readers 
of Professor Marsh’s earlier work; military matters are less fully treated. There are 
useful chapters on the Roman world and Roman literature in the last century of the 
Republic, and appendixes on sources and some controversial points, such as the legal 
issue between Caesar and the Senate. The book should be useful for sixth-form work. 


*Controverses autour de Troie. Par CHARLES VELLAY. Revue des études homé- 
riques, Monaco, 1936. Pp. 180, maps. 40 frs. 


The author explains that this volume is intended to be complementary to his Nouveaux 
Aspects de la Question de Troie, and that it deals with points which either have not 
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previously been discussed or which have arisen from observations on or criticisms of 
that book. 

He deals first with the identification of Homer’s Hellespont with the straits, and 
rejects Dorpfeld’s suggestion that the name might cover also the northern Aegean, 
On this and on topographical grounds he holds that the Greek camp was pitched on 
the shores of the straits, and that the theory of its location in Besika Bay does not 
accord with the evidence. 

The claims of Hissarlik to be the site of Priam’s Troy are discussed in much detail 
and are rejected on every count. Hissarlik is too small; it is not an acropolis because it 
lacks a lower city and cemetery, and on topographical and strategical grounds it is less 
suitable than other hills in the neighbourhood. 

The author rejects also the suggestion that Troy was built on three hills, of which 
Hissarlik was one, since the literary evidence tends to show that the town rose in three 
levels, not on three heights. 

He favours the suggestion that, far from being the site of Priam’s Troy, Hissarlik was 
a small Trojan village destroyed by the Greek army which immediately occupied the 
site. The walls are then the remains not of a Trojan city but of the Greek defences, 
and the ashes and burnt remains are those of the Greek dead who were there cremated, 

The author finally maintains that this theory is further supported by the evidence 
from the recent American excavations, but that the excavators are unable to interpret 
their findings correctly because they are blindly prejudiced in favour of the identity 
of Hissarlik with Priam’s Troy. 

The book is arranged in a series of chapters each devoted to the discussion of a point 
or theory. It would be shorter and easier to read if the personal element were not 
admitted, for the discussion of a theory tends often to degenerate into an attack on its 
supporters. 


Off the Beaten Track in the Classics. By C. Kaeppet, M.C., B.A. Oxford 
University Press, Melbourne Branch, 1936. Pp. 148. 6s. 


A series of short papers, mainly devised for reading to societies, dealing chiefly with 
ancient travellers and geographers, Hanno, Aristarchus, Scylax, Pytheas, &c.: they 
contain a good deal of interesting information, including the text of Hanno’s voyage, 
and are a pleasant, chatty compilation for reading at odd moments. 


**4 Handbook of Latin Literature from the earliest times to the death of St. 
Augustine. By H. J. Rosz. Methuen, 1936. 21s. 


This is an excellent book of reference. Nothing appears to have been omitted, and 
though e.g. Gallus and Frontinus are given under less familiar names, the index is 
good. (‘Apuleius 256’ should be ‘250’.) 

It is also extremely readable, except for some inevitable lists of lost authors, and 
should be equally valuable as a connected history of Latin Literature. The circum- 
stances which influenced the development of that literature are well brought out; 
especially good is the introduction to the Augustan poets. The nature and solution 
of the accent-ictus problem in Latin verse is clearly shown. There are excellent 
appreciations of particular authors, e.g. Virgil, Livy, and Ovid, who is rescued from 
the contempt with which it is the fashion among schoolmasters to regard him. If 
some authors, e.g. Lucan, receive short measure, it must be remembered that the 
economy of so comprehensive a work presents a difficult problem. Professor Rose 
probably does not expect all his judgements to pass unchallenged: Caesar is ‘one of 
the most unsuitable authors for a beginner that could be imagined’; the Apocolocyntosis 
is ‘infinitely the best work Seneca ever wrote’. 

Much interesting miscellaneous information is to be found: e.g. synaloepha not 
elision was the Latin way of pronunciation, and the striking clock in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar is not an anachronism. 
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There is one curious mistake. The date of Livy’s death is given as an. Abr. 2033= 
737/17. This confusion between 17 B.C. and A.D. 17 has led Professor Rose to suggest 
that the accepted date of Livy’s birth (an. Abr. 1958 = 695/59) is wrong, since ‘a life 
of 42 years is short for the writing of so great a work.’ 5. Be P: 


**Versions. By J. B. Poynton. Oxford: Blackwell, 1936. Pp. 195. 10s. 6d. 


Versions by the Sixth-form Master at Winchester College is one of those interesting 
books in which one sees two things: the working of a man’s mind through the passages 
he selects, and, less important and of more special interest, the quality of his Latin and 
Greek scholarship. Wykehamists are fortunate in Mr. Poynton in both respects and 
we have sampled the ‘Versions’ with great delight; few things are more fascinating than 
to watch the juicy metaphors of conventional oratory ‘debunked’ and clothed with the 
cold chastity of classical form. There is delight in this exercise though none read it 
except the maker of the ‘Versions’, and we hope that the tradition of such translations 
will last for many years as a factor of first-class education for those able to take it, and 
that men like Mr. Poynton will be entrusted with the task. 


Greek and Latin Translations. By I. F. SmepLey. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1936. Pp. x-+-116. 5s. (To be reviewed later.) 


**Balliol and Edinburgh Compositions. Translations into Greek and Latin 
Prose by A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936. Pp. 
iv+135. 7s. 6d. 


He is a wise man who writes his own Greek and Latin prose copies, especially if he can 
enlist the co-operation of his class: but he is a bold man who publishes the result. It is 
so easy for the critic to point an accusing finger at esse videtur, and remark ‘Not a 
Ciceronian rhythm, I think’; it is not so easy, unless you have tried it yourself, to 
appreciate how ingenious a mind and how well-stocked a memory it takes to represent 
in classic form the thought of an ordinary piece of modern prose. It would be difficult 
to say whether Dr. Pickard-Cambridge shines more in the intricacies of literary 
criticism or in finding parallels to modern politics. Teachers of composition will be 
grateful for this collection of versions, and, if they are greatly daring, will accept the 
author’s challenge to improve upon them. I myself want to begin by reading mulcemus 
for mulctemus on p. 107. W. F. W. 


Marc Antony: His World and His Contemporaries. By Jack Linpsay. London: 
Routledge, 1936. Pp. xii+330. 15s. 


It is, perhaps, well to warn intending readers of this book that it is meant to be a history 
and not a novel. Whether Mr. Lindsay has altogether succeeded in his intention is 
another matter. Though he would probably indignantly repudiate the accusation, he 
has a habit of romanticizing history, and there is in effect little difference between this 
volume and his novel Caesar is Dead. It is true that he uses all the modern historical 
jargon, and scatters terms like ‘finance-capital’, ‘radicals’, ‘liberals’, ‘bourgeoisie’, 
‘proletariat’, freely over his pages, but most readers will regard these merely as alien 
trappings, and in fact little is gained by such paraphrases of Roman technical terms. 
However, to treat history in the romantic manner is not necessarily a fault, and though 
the author’s picture of the decline of the Roman Republic may at times be misleading, 
it is at least vivid. The characters come to life on the page, and it is an admirable book 
to read side by side with one of the more orthodox but less inspiring records of events. 
There are twelve illustrations containing excellent portraits from coins and sculpture, 
but the book would have been improved by the addition of a map: scholars may not 
need it, but the general reader (for whom this book will prove most useful) does. 
G. I.-C. 
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Panhellenism in Aristophanes. By WiLL1aM M. HucI.v. University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. Pp. 106. 


This monograph takes a narrower range than its title would seem to indicate, being 
concerned with the political ideas underlying a single play, the Lysistrata. In Part I 
the view is well set forth that the Lysistrata, produced in 411 B.C., was intended as a 
protest against further internecine warfare, and as a call to all Greeks to unite. In 
Part II the author elicits a detailed programme of Panhellenism from the allegory of 
the carded fleece (ll. 572 ff.), and extracts from the passage every ounce of political 
meaning; with the result that he credits Aristophanes with a more clearly defined 
scheme of domestic and imperial reform than we are justified in attributing to him. 
The work as a whole, however, is an interesting and useful investigation into the political 
character of Old Comedy. S. F. B, 


A. E. Housman. A sketch, together with a list of his writings and indexes 
to his classical papers. By A.S. F. Gow. Cambridge: University Press, 
1936. Pp. xiii+137, with a portrait and two facsimiles. 


Few can have had a better opportunity, none better qualifications, than Mr. Gow for 
writing a sketch of Housman’s life. He does not aim at a comprehensive biography, 
but his account of Housman before he went to Cambridge is as adequate as his outline 
of the last twenty-five years is illuminating. Housman was a mysterious figure, and 
Mr. Gow rightly does not seek to give a complete explanation of so complex a character; 
but those few who had some personal acquaintance with him no less than the many 
who knew him only from his published works, whether of scholarship or of poetry, 
cannot but find Mr. Gow’s sympathetic, yet frank sketch perfectly satisfactory. 
Although it is to be expected, perhaps to be feared, that Housman will not lack a more 
inquisitive biographer, it is very unlikely that Mr. Gow’s sketch will ever be bettered 
either in style or in content. 

The biographical sketch will be of wide interest ; the second part of the book is meant 
for classical scholars, to whom, in view of Housman’s veto on a collection of his pub- 
lished papers, it will be of inestimable service. Incidentally the list well illustrates the 
extraordinary fertility of Housman’s mind. Not only do his papers range over a large 
number of authors both Greek and Latin; but in some cases, e.g. Propertius, there 
seems to be scarcely a difficulty on which he did not at one time or another have some- 
thing to say; and although Housman did not always hold to opinions expressed in the 
past, reference to any of his articles is always instructive. Mr. Gow modestly makes 
light of the work involved in producing the lists and indexes; but the task must have 
been laborious. No attempt has been made to check them in detail. But it is sufficiently 
plain that they are both accurate and complete, and that the work has been performed 
in a way which would have won the praise of Housman himself. R. M. R. 


*The Klephtic Ballads in Relations to Greek History. By J. W. BAGGALLY, 
M.A., B.Litt. Oxford: Blackwell, 1936. Pp. xiv-+-109. 7s. 6d. 


As indicated by the title, the object of this book is to study the Klephtic Ballads from 
the historical point of view. The period which they cover (1715 to 1821) is poor in 
historical documents, and it was quite a good idea to try to glean trom Klephtic 
poetry additional facts or indirect confirmation of what is known already from other 
sources, Unfortunately these ballads were composed by people whose first considera- 
tion was not historical accuracy but a desire for artistic expression. How unreliable 
such popular poetry or tradition can be is shown very clearly by the well-known old 
Greek romance about Alexander the Great, in which almost the only true fact that sur- 
vives of his life is his bare name. 

Mr. Baggally points out in his conclusion that the real value of the Klephtic Ballads 
for the historian lies in the insight which they give into the mentality of those fierce and 
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rude mountaineers who kept a flickering of liberty alive through four centuries of 
Turkish domination. The historical commentary is very well presented, and the 
translation of the ballads selected is on the whole quite accurate. Some mistakes have 
crept in, but they are few and can easily be explained by the fact that some MG. idioms 
are hard to understand and that so far no complete and authoritative dictionary has been 
published of the true Demotic. I may give as examples of mistranslation the following 
passages: p. 35, plains, wear not your grass, should have been, plains, wear not your 
hoar-frost (w&xvn = hoar-frost); p. 80, and birds seek their food, should be, and the 
Pleiades reach the middle heavens (evidently * TlowAic = the Pleiades has been confused 
with t& tovAié = the birds). But these small blemishes do not detract from the value 
of the book. 


Greek Metaphor. By W. Bepett Stanrorp. Blackwell, 1936. Pp. 156. 
10s. 6d. 


This is a most stimulating book. Hitherto we have had many accounts of metaphorical 
usage in classical authors, but this is pioneer work connecting it with the underlying 
theory of metaphor—a contribution to semasiology rather than to literary criticism as 
generally understood. The contents are miscellaneous and somewhat arbitrarily 
chosen, like a series of appendixes; but no matter: it is for its suggestion, not as in any 
way exhaustive, that the book will be valuable. There are no water-tight compartments 
in the author’s mind; he is familiar with the latest ideas on a great variety of topics which 
are relevant, and whose relevance has been too often blinked by classical scholars. By 
his readiness to be largely an amateur he has been able to embrace a wider sphere than 
most conscientious professionals could hope to compass. 

The upshot is this. The ancient critics contribute little, largely because Aristotle’s 
remarks on metaphor were haphazard and unilluminating. Metaphor concerns the 
imagination, a concept of which ancient thought was but dimly aware. After discussing 
various modern views, the author gives his own Credo (p. 100 ff.). To quote extracts 
would be to misrepresent; but it borders admittedly on mysticism, and the problem of 
why metaphor can thrill us still remains for the psychologist to solve, if it be soluble. 
There follows a chapter on Basic Meaning in Greek, with some just criticism of lexico- 
graphers’ methods, and one on Homer’s Use of Metaphor which is interesting but 
speculative. 

But no summary can do justice to the freshness of the author’s mind and the interest 
of his obiter dicta, whether or no his opinions will stand the criticisms of the experts. 
It is to be hoped that he will deal further with such subjects as the amphibolies of 
Aeschylean diction, and then perhaps with Virgil. 


*Pindar, A poet of eternal ideas. By Davip M. Rosinson. Baltimore, The 
John Hopkins Press; London, Humphrey Milford, 1936. Pp. vii-+118. 


This monograph has been expeditiously developed out of two papers delivered by its 
writer not many months ago; accordingly it shows signs of haste, in deficiency of method 
and in faults of detail. There are two main contentions. One is that Pindar has 
influenced later writers, especially Milton, more than has been supposed, and that 
he originated many thoughts that have had a long life in literature. Questions about 
‘originality’ need a more scientific treatment; but the collection of parallel passages is 
learned and good, and this contention is on the whole proved. The other is that ‘there 
is thought and philosophy and human interest in Pindar’, and that ‘he is supreme in 
didactic sayings’. The opposition to recent disparagement of Pindar is excellent; but 
harder thinking is wanted to show in terms of modern criticism just why we, now, have 
a right to enjoy Pindar sincerely. Still, the book might be distinctly useful to readers 
who apply their own discrimination to its contents. 
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**The World of Hesiod. By A. R. Burn. London: Kegan Paul, 1936, 
Pp. xiii+263. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. A. R. Burn, author of Minoans, Philistines and Greeks, has again earned the 
gratitude of a wide public. The World of Hesiod is a kind of continuation of the former 
book, and the same method is employed. As he candidly admits (and not all authors are 
so honest), the writing of his book has only been made possible for him by the work 
of other scholars. He himself calls it a ‘modest compilation’. Now the work of com- 
pilation is not to be despised ; on the contrary it may be very valuable, and in competent 
hands such as Mr. Burn’s it is very valuable. It generally takes a long time for the 


fruits of scholarship and archaeology to enter thoroughly into an educational system, - 


Many important works of learning must remain unstudied not only by boys but even 
by masters. That is why we are grateful to Mr. Burn, who reads widely and intelli- 
gently, and instead of keeping his reading to himself shares it with his less gifted fellows. 
The sub-title of the book is ‘A Study of the Greek Middle Ages, c. 900-700 B.c.’ 
The material for such a study is scanty but not, so Mr. Burn assures us, so scanty as 
you might think. At any rate he has contrived to make quite a fair-sized book of it. 
He would admit, however, that he has allowed himself great diversity of topics and 
therefore of material. In addition to Greek authors and inscriptions and to modern 
writers such as Myres, Glotz, Toutain, Nilsson, Farnell, Rose, and others, we find him 
making use of A. N. Whitehead, F. Engels, W. Kéhler (The Mentality of Apes) and 
J. C. W. Dougall (Characteristics of African Thought). Some of these are not merely 
occasionally cited but quite extensively used. The results are interesting but not always 
relevant. Of course one may argue thus: there are traces of magic in Hesiod ; magic was 
believed and practised among common people; belief in magic is psychologically 
interesting ; animals throw light on human psychology; therefore what the monkey did 
is evidence. Well, perhaps it is, but it is evidence that doesn’t prove anything more 
about the Age of Hesiod than about the reign of Theodoric or Queen Anne. 
Generally, however, he chooses his authorities wisely and shows wide acquaintance 
with ancient evidence. He writes well on Trade, being acquainted with, or anticipating, 
the late A. A. Blakeway’s important work, and using Haasebroeck, but with caution. 
Land-tenure, inheritance, rights of property, and other questions of law and morals 
are discussed. Of the history of the period in the narrower sense there is naturally not 
much, but the long sixth chapter surveys the Aegean lands in a kind of historical 
geography, touching incidentally on many topics. Hence superficiality could hardly 
_have been avoided, but the account of arms and tactics is a particularly bad case and the 
parenthesis about Roman tactics had far better been omitted (pp. 156-60). Often, 
indeed, Mr. Burn’s glances at Rome are unfortunate; one suspects that he dislikes 
Romans and that for him Latin literature died with Virgil. He should also be made 
aware that etymology, even when right, is a Most uncertain guide to the meaning of 
terms. The value of the argument is not enhanced when the etymology given is fanci- 
ful. Thus wérip is confidently derived from *1é&oya1, and the only support given (p. 
29 n.) is ‘so also the other kindred Aryan words for ‘‘father’”’.’ The reviewer can think 
of nothing to confirm this sweeping statement. Misprints are few, and one has the merit 
of being amusing: Exceptio probat regulum (p. 206). Is this a motto for dictators? 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS, PLATES XVII-XxX 


(The inclusion of four detachable supplementary plates, with descriptive text, 
will be continued in each number of Greece and Rome. Subscribers desiring 
additional copies of the plates and descriptive text should make application to 
the Secretary, Clarendon Press, Oxford, enclosing 6d. for each set of four plates 
and text required. Suggested subjects for illustration would be welcomed by the 
Editor.) 

Plates XVII-XX illustrate four stages in the history of the Virgilian text. 
MSS. of Virgil form a comparatively large proportion of the surviving manu- 
scripts of the fourth and fifth centuries, and are remarkable for their very 
beautiful handwriting; they are written in capital (majuscule) letters. Gradu- 
ally minuscule (small letter) hands developed, culminating with the handsome 
Reformed Caroline minuscule. 

The Caroline script later developed into the Gothic, but in the fifteenth 
century the printers of classical works went back for their type models to the 
Caroline minuscule. Our first two reproductions are examples of the later 
minuscule hands. It will be noted that the initial letter is set well back and 
is often written in red and occasionally illuminated. The third and fourth 
examples show how closely the minuscule hands were followed in early 
printed works. 

The reproductions are all from examples in the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, and the editors are much indebted to Dr. Guppy for the photo- 
graphs and the following notes. 


Pl. XVII, VERGILII AENEIS. Fragment of a MS. on vellum, cent. xii-xiii, in a 
clear, slightly sloping minuscule hand, probably German. The fragment, 
evidently recovered from a binding, contains portions of the fifth and 
sixth books. The open page contains: Aen. v. 411-63. (Rylands Latin 
MS. 148.) 


Pl, XVIII. VERGILII AENEIS. MS. on vellum, cent. xiv-xv, early, in a good 
clear Italian Gothic hand. There are a few interlinear glosses and a few 
marginal notes in more than one hand, but, according to James, they 

' do not seem to be of interest. (Rylands Latin MS. 121.) The open page 
contains Aen. v. 419-51. 


Pl. xix. A page of the Virgil assigned to Mentelin, and believed to have been 
printed by him at Strassburg, 1469. Generally considered to be the first 
printed Virgil. It has no indication of place, printer, or date, but it is 
assigned to Mentelin, who was using the type in which it is printed as 
early as 1466. Another edition was printed at Rome in the same year 
by the two German printers Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz, 
who settled first at Subiaco in 1465. In 1467 they removed to Rome, 
where between the date of their settlement and the end of 1469 they had 
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printed sixteen classics, including the Virgil of 1469. The open page 
shows the lines reproduced in the two MS. pages. 


Pl. xx. The first page of the Aldine Virgil, 1501. This edition of Virgil, 


printed at Venice by the famous scholar-printer, Aldus Manutius, marks 
a real innovation in the art of typography. The italic type, which was 
employed for the first time in the printing of this volume, is said to bea 
close copy of the handwriting of Petrarch, and was cut for the printer 
by Francesco da Bologna, who has been identified by one authority 
with the painter, Francesco Raibolini, better known as Francia. The 
new type was a great success, as it enabled the printer to compress into 
the small dainty format, by which the press of Aldus is best remembered, 
as much matter as the purchaser could heretofore buy in a large folio. 
The public welcomed the innovation, which not only meant reduction 
in size, but also considerable reduction in price, with the result that the 
wide diffusion of books, and the popularization of knowledge, at which 
Aldus aimed, was attained. The copy from which the reproduction is 
made is on vellum, and is illuminated by hand. In this case the opening 
page has been reproduced because it is beautifully illuminated. 
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